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ABSTRACT 



Because of a high failure rate in traditional 
freshman English composition courses, an experiment was conducted at 
Macomb County Community College (Michigan) to test the hypothesis 
that more time and careful structuring of lessons could increase the 
proportion of success in certain categories of students. During 
1965-69, 16 instructors and 723 students participated in the 
experiment. It offered a successful alternative to traditional and 
remedial courses, as shown by measures of grades, essay ratings, and 
national achievement tests. The following recommendations supported 
the project's objectives: (1) development of a composition course for 

students who are above the remedial level but not yet ready for the 
usual freshman English; (2) extension of time and careful structuring 
of composition courses for some students; (3) use of beginning 
lessons as a practical orientation to college; (4) consideration of 
male attitudes toward courses; (5) granting partial credit for 
slower-paced courses; (6) careful selection and scheduling of 
instructors; and (7) assurance of stability of testing and placement 
conditions before a long-range experiment is begun. Complete 
questionnaires and tables are included. (CA) 
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PREFACE 



The research project, **An English Composition Sequence for a 
Community College,'^ was conducted over a four year period at Macomb 
County Community College, Warren, Michigan, from 1965 to 1969, The 
preliminary research involved in preparation for the proposal began 
in the summer of 1964 with final approval and allocation of funds 
occurring in August, 1965. 

The project involved the development of a sophisticated composi- 
tion course structure, necessitating a careful selection of students 
who were not likely to be successful iu the traditional freshman compo 
sition course. The control of the selection and placement of students 
in experimental and control classes was generally maintained. However 
several important changes occurred during the four year period which 
complicated the research. 

1. The college moved onto a permanent campus just prior to 
the beginning of the research in 1965. This condition 
seemed to produce a different student profile from the 
profile upon which the proposal was based. The college 
changed from an evening school with students clustered 
in several age groups to a day school with students, for 
the most part, just out of high school. However, the 
change did not alter the research design; as a matter of 
fact, dealing with bona fide college freshmen (i.e. 18 
year olds) perhaps better refined the objectives of the 
research. 

2. The college changed entrance tests from the School and 
College Ability Test and Cooperative English Test to the 
American College Testing Program midway through the re- 
search. Although equivalencies had been established at 
the time of the changeover, ACT did not adequately define 
the type of student that had been defined by the previous 
tests. The raw scores of ACT which would have maintained 
the validity of selection of students were not made 
available. This complicated the treatment of the re- 
search data by introducing uncontrollable variables. 

3. The original research design stipulated a specific number 
of instructors for experimental and control classes. How- 
ever, with the rapid increase in enrollment during the 
research period (from 5,000 to 13,000), the opening of a 
second campus (some project Instructors transferred there), 
and the normal attrition of instructors, the originally 
stipulated number of instructors had to be increased, 
necessitating the scheduling of some instructors to con- 
trol classes who had noc taught experimental classes. 
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This condition partially invalidated one objective of 
the study. 

Even with these complications, the experimental objectives were 
largely achieved and the research produced valuable and encouraging 
results in English composition curriculum development and in a 
statistically defined student profile. 

Appreciation is expressed to the United States Office of Education 
which made funds available for this research project, and also to the 
Board of Trustees and administrators of Macomb County Community College 
for providing facilities for research. The research could not have 
been carried out without the fine cooperation of the Admissions Office 
and the Records Office. Special recognition and appreciation is here- 
by given Professor Wilhelm Reitz, Chairman of Evaluation and Research 
Department, and Professor Claire Irwin, of the same Department, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, for their help and encouragement in design- 
ing the approach to the study, and for their constant help with the 
analysis of the data throughout the project. 
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SUMMARY 



The experiment described by this report tested the hypothesis 
that (1) more time and (2) a careful structuring of lessons could in- 
crease proportions of success among certain categories of freshman 
composition students. Measures of grades, essay ratings, and national 
tests supported the hypothesis. 

Description of Problem ! A study of freshman composition students 
at Macomb County Community College was prompted because of the appall- 
ing failure rate. In 1964 only about half those entering freshman 
composition were completing their first semester successfully with 
grades of C or better. All of the available literature on community 
college composition expressed the same dismay as that felt at Macomb 
County Community College. 

The Macomb County Community College study revealed that the 
largest definable block of failures was constituted of those students 
who had scored between the sixteenth and thirty-fifth percentiles of 
the Cooperative English Test . Form 1 A . They produced 51 percent of 
the failures among students taking freshman composition without pre- 
vious remedial or freshman composition experience. According to the 
1964 study, only 41.3 percent of these students were successful. (At 
the conclusion of the experiment in 1969, the percentage of success for 
these students was still only 43.2 percent in regular composition 
classes. ) 

According to the same study, remedial courses were not profitable 
for these students. Therefore, a composition course was designed for 
them. The course would cover the same ground as that covered by 
freshman composition, but at a slower pace. 

Objectives ; To measure the new course, the following experimental 
objectives were established; (1) to discover if extending the first 
semester of freshman composition to two semesters would reduce dropouts 
and failures for the experimental range of students. (2) to learn if 
improved criteria could be discovered to assist placement of students 
in remedial courses, the extended freshman courses, or regular composi- 
tion courses. (3) to analyze the effectiveness of experienced instruc- 
tors, new instructors, and part-time instructors in the extended 
courses. (4) to determine the effect of structured lessons in the two- 
semester courses. 

Scope of Study : The experiment covered four years, from 1965 to 

1969. It involved 723 students and 16 instructors in thirty-eight ex- 
perimental sections and forty control sections. 

Methods : A series of structured lessons was designed for the se- 

quence of experimental courses. The beginning lessons would follow a 
consistent pattern. (1) A subject would be chosen for its practical 
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value in orienting the student to college. For instance, the subject 
might be his college expenses. (2) The pertinent details would be 
listed. (3) The details would be classified. (4) The classifica- 
tions would oe labelled and formulated into a main idea. (5) An out- 
line would be organized. (6) A paper would be developed from the out- 
line in conjunction with lessons on coherence and mechanics. Each step 
would lead consistently to the next; and, at each step, the student 
would be assisted by models to imitate or examples of common errors to 
avoid. The later lessons would not guide the student so closely, and 
the subject matter would drift from practical matters to social ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, the entire sequence would be an elaboration of 
the pattern of simple analysis. 

The lessons would progress in this order: (1) analyses of lists, 

(2) analyses of written information, (3) paraphrases of articles, (4) 
comparison and contrast of articles, (5) comparison and contrast of 
ideas in articles to personal experience, and (6) argumentation, com- 
paring present experience to future possibilities if specific proposals 
were adopted. 

Several sorts of data were gathered to compare the effectiveness of 
the experimental courses to the effectiveness of freshman composition 
courses. Background information was gathered from high school trans- 
cripts, college application forms, and a personal data questionnaire. 
Grades were, of course, recorded. Impromptu essays were assigned to 
experimental and control students at the beginning and at the conclu- 
sion of their courses; these essays were rated by instructors who were 
not involved in the experiment. National achievement tests were ad- 
ministered as part of the placement process; and they were re-adminis- 
tered at the conclusion of regular and experimental courses. For the 
first two years of the experiment, the tests were the Cooperative 
English test . Form 1 A and the School and College Ability Test . For 
the last two years of the experiment, the American College Testing 
Program was used. In addition to achievement tests, two tests of non- 
intellectual characteristics were employed. These were the California 
Test of Personality and the B rown - Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes . 

Results -- Grades : In all comparisons of grades, experimental stu- 

dents achieved higher percentages of success than did control students. 
Grades were compared at the end of the regular one-semester composition 
course and at the end of the two-semester experimental sequence. The 
proportion of successful experimental students was 35.5 percent over 
the proportion of successful control students. In addition to the 35.5 
percent advantage, experimental students achieved a further advantage 
in the final composition course in which both experimental and control 
students enrolled. The proportion of successful experimental students 
was 15 percent higher than the proportion of successful control stu- 
dents . 

Comparisons of grades demonstrated even wider advantages for male 
experimental students. At the end of the first course, the proportion 
of successful experimental male students was 50.4 percent above the 



proportion of successful control students. This advantage was again 
Increased during the final composition course. In that course the 
proportion of successful male experimental students was 11.74 percent 
higher than the proportion of successful male control students. 

rexrialo experimental students also achieved higher proportions of 
success than their counterparts. At the end of the experimental se- 
quence, the proportion of success for females was 11 percent higher 
than the proportion of success for control females at the end of 
their first semester courses. But the margin widened during the next 
semester. The experimental females achieved a proportion of success 
which was 24.48 percent above the proportion of success achieved by 
control females. 

Re8ult8 -- E8sav Ratings : Ratings of essays also favored experi- 

mental students. Passing experimental students scored statistically 
significant gains in sixteen out of sixteen scorings of categories 
summarized by the labels "Organization** and **Ideas.** In the same two 
categories, the control students scored eight significant gains. Only 
a few inconsistent gains were scored by either group in the third 
broad category of ''mechanics.** 

Results -- National Achievement Tests ; Experimental students 
achieved several more statistically significant gains on national 
achievement tests than did control students. During the first two 
years of the experiment ^ experimental students achieved statistically 
significant gains on the "Expression,** "Speed of Comprehension,*' and 
"Vocabulary" sections of the Cooperative English Test . Form 1 A . Tour- 
ing the same two years, the control section achieved si3nif leant gains 
in "Vocabulary," but the control group achieved significant gains in 
"Speed of Comprehension" only during the second year; and it achieved 
no gains in "Expression." 

The School and College Ability test was also administered during 
the firsc two years. Gains for the "Verbal" section of the test were 
significant for both groups, but the experimental gains were twice as 
great. 

The American College Testing Program was adopted by the college 
during the third and fourth years of the experiment. The experimental 
group scored a statistically significant gain in the "English" section 
of the first year of the program, but not during the second year. The 
control group scored statistically significant gains in the "English" 
section during both years. This was the only comparison of achieve- 
ment which did not show an advantage for the experimental group. 

Results -- Non - Intellectual Mea&ures ; According to results of the 
Brown - Holtzman Survey of, Study Habits and Attitudes . persistence was 
much more closely related to success in experimental classes than in 
control classes. Among experimental students, responses to the test 
most often reflected the degrees of success. In control classes, the 
responses of failing students were often clcse to the responses of 
passing students. 
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The California Test of Personality indicated closely comparable 
gains for both groups during the four-year experiment. Perhaps the 
effect of time and experience contributed to the gains in score for 
both groups. 

Re8ultS "" Correlation Study ; A correlation study of the many 
items of the student's background and his tests revealed some associa- 
tions. According to the data of some years, as the educational level 
of the parents increased, the overall academic achievement of the 
student decreased. 

Recommendations ; The experience and data of the experiment have 
produced several recommendations: (1) a composition course for stu- 

dents who are above the remedial level, but who are not ready for the 
usual pace of the fres?iman composition course; (2) the extension of 
the time of composition courses for some kinds of students; (3) the 
careful structuring of composition courses for some kinds of students; 

(4) the use of beginning lessons for practical orientation to college; 

(5) a consideration of male attitudes towards courses; (6) the grant- 
ing of partial credit for slower paced courses; (7) careful selection 
and scheduling of instructors; and (8) an assurance of the stability 
of testing and placement conditions before a long-range experiment is 
begun. 
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BACKGROUND TO STUDY 



This report describes a four-year experiment in teaching 
introductory freshman composition. The experimental teaching method 
was (1) structured and (2) one semester longer than the usual fresh- 
man composition sequence. 

Results of the experiment indicated that the structured course 
and the extra time did result in markedly increased success, as 
measured by grades, ratings of student compositions and national 
achievement tests. The experiment also produced information about the 
relationship of attitudes, study habits, and personal background to 
success. 

The significance of the experiment may be clarified by a brief 
summary of its history. The experiment involved 723 students and six 
teen instructors during the period of 1965-1969. It was conducted at 
Macomb County Community College (South Campus), Warren, Michigan. 

Macomb County Community College (M.C.C.C.) served the graduates 
of over a hundred high schools in a three-county area including 
Detroit, the northern suburbs of Detroit, and the farming areas of 
Macomb and Oakland counties. Like many community colleges, M.C.C.C. 
has experienced remarkable growth. In 1954, the year of its origin 
as South Macomb Community College, the enrollment was ninety; by 1964 
the year before the experiment began, the enrollment was over five 
thousand; by 1969, the last year of the experiment, the enrollment 
was over thirteen thousand. 

The pressures of expanding enrollment were accompanied by the 
necessities of teaching students at all levels of ability. Because 
of the traditional "open door" policy of public community colleges, 
M.C.C.C. admitted many students who had failed to achieve consistent 
success in High School classes. The research leading to the proposal 
for this experiment revealed that in 1964 about thirty-eight percent 
of those beginning freshman composition (not including remedial compo 
sition) had gained less than "C" averages in high school English 
classes. These students were admitted on the basis of entrance test 
scores. The scores used to place students had been those registered 
on the "English Expression" section of the Cooperative English Test . 
Form lA. Those students who achieved rankings above the fifteenth 
percentile in "English Expression" were placed in freshman composi- 
tion. Those who scored at or below the fifteenth percentile were 
placed in remedial composition. 

This technique of placing students did seem to have some valid- 
ity. Those stucients who should have entered remedial composition, 
and who, instead, entered freshman composition, failed. Those stu- 
dents who scored at or below the fifteenth percentile and who 
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entered remedial composition, increased their eventual chances of 
success in fieshman composition. 

The students who scored in the sixteenth to thirty-fifth percen- 
tiles, and who took freshman composition without prior experience, 
constituted the most compact block of unsuccessful composition stu- 
dents. They produced fifty-one percent of the failures among students 
taking freshman composition without previous college composition 
classes. The conclusion might have been drawn, then, that those who 
scored at or below the thirty-fifth percentile should have been placed 
in remedial composition. Statistics challenged that conclusion. 

Those few students, who scored above the fifteenth percentile and 
somehow entered remedial composition instead of freshman composition, 
did not profit from remedial work at the rate which would indicate 
that the experience was worthwhile to their group as a whole. 

The situation seemed to call for some technique which would re- 
duce the failure rate among students of freshman composition. Be- 
cause freshman composition failed too many, and remedial composition 
did not promise to help the largest group of failures, this study 
investigated the possibility of a third alternative. 

English instructors had the common feeling that the usual first 
semester composition course covered too much ground for many students. 
The hypothesis, therefore, was developed that extending the fjrst 
semester to two semesters would improve chances for success. Because 
many students seemed to require elaborate explanations and illustra- 
tions of composition problems, the additional hypothesis was developed 
that structuring assignments in a detailed manner would also improve 
chances for success. The following experimental objectives were 
established; 

1. To discover if the extension of the first semester of fresh- 
man English to two semesters would result in the reduction of dropouts 
or failures for certain categories of students. 

2. To learn if, on the basis of intellectual or non-intellectual 
criteria, clear differentiation can be made or refined to determine 
(a) those students who could most benefit from an extended freshman 
English program, (b) those students who could profit most from remedial 
courses before college level freshman work of any pace, (c) those stu- 
dents who could profit most from conventional English composition 
courses. 

3. To analyze the effect upon the two semester sequence of ex- 
perienced instructors, new instructors, and part-time instructors. 

4. To determine the effect of the structured lessons taught in 
the two-semester sequence. 
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The proposal for the experiment was submitted to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in March, 1965, and it was approved 
in AugLi«»t, 1965. The experimental program was begun in September of 
that year. 
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METHODS 



Program Design 

In order to test the hypothesis that structuring lessons in a 
detailed manner would improve chances for success, several structured 
lessons were designed. These lessons were intended to lead the stu- 
dents in the experimental classes to the same sort of writing per- 
formed by students in regular composition classes, but only after more 
gradual steps had been traversed. 

The experience of the pilot experimental classes resulted in the 
following design for the first several lessons. 

(1) A subject was chosen for its presumed practical value 
to the student. A lesson might, for instance, be an 
analysis of the student's college expenses, or an analysis 
of his study schedule. The practical nature of the assign- 
ment was emphasized following the first year of the experi- 
ment, when it had seemed apparent that the students had at 
first been more interested in the practical questions of 
their education than in the broad social or cultural ques- 
tions presented by the orthodox freshman composition text. 

The practical emphasis of the beginning lessons was 
later encouraged by such studies as "The Relationship of 
Personality Factors to Learning in College Composition," 
by Don Eulert.l Eulert concludes that -- at any level of 
achievement -- those students least likely to succeed are 
those who expect their lessons to be useful. Because the 
experimental classes were planned for those less likely to 
succeed, the structured lessons were designed to take ad- 
vantage of the students' expectations of useful lessons. 

The beginning lessons were planned to serve the obvious 
functions of introducing the student to college. 

The functional nature of the lesson was also in- 
fluenced by the predominantly male enrollment of the 
classes. The male students seemed especially attracted to 
lessons with practical associations. This inference seems 
to have been supported by the extra margin of success 
achieved by males in experimental sections, as noted in the 
"Results and Findings" section. 



Don Eulert, "The Relationship of Personality Factors to Learning in 
College Composition," College Composition and Communication XVIII 
(May 1967), 62-68. 
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(2) In addition to the practical subject matter of each lesson, 
the successive steps of each lesson would be made as 
functional as possible, in that each step would lead to the 
next specific step, which would eventually lead to a paper. 
While performing each step, the student would be given models 
to imitate and examples of errors to avoid. The steps of the 
assignment would follow this pattern: (a) The student would 

list the information available to him. (b) He would classify 
the components of his list. He would label the class- 

ifications. (d) He would combine the labels into a main 
idea. (e) He would develop an outline from his main idea and 
his classifications. (f) He would develop a paper from the 
ratline. Preparation for writing the paper would include 
some lessons on mechanics which, if possible, would be as- 
sociated with the particular mechanical problems of writing 
the paper. 

These steps were devised because the usual instruction 
to a beginning composition student - to begin with a central 
idea - seemed inadequate. 

Too often a student who tried to begin with a central 
idea would start with an idea which was unrealistically 
broad. Or he would start with an idea which he could not 
support by evidence. ‘ Or he would be unable to divide his 
evidence for discussion, because his central idea implied no 
divisions. To eliminate such problems, the method used in 
the experimental classes would be to have the student begin 
with evidence. Therefore the evidence itself would limit 
the main idea and would be less likely to generate false 
starts. 

The steps followed in the experimental classes could be 
most easily illustrated by a description of one of the begin- 
ning lessons. The students were given an overall assignment 
of writing a report upon their direct college expenses. This 
overall assignment was divided into several intermediate 
assignments. 

(a) The first step of the assignment was to list the 
direct expenses. To help the students originate 
their list they were given a model of a list of 
expenses to imitate. 

(b) The next step was to divide the list into categories. 
For this assignment the task of dividing the list 
into such categories as tuition, books, and sup- 
plies was very easy. 

(c) The next step was to label each division, in the 
manner of ”money spent for books" etc.. 
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(d) In the next step, the student would combine 
the labels Into a main idea, 

(e) A sample outline would give the student a model 

to imitate while he combined his main idea and the 
divisions of his evidence into his own outline, 

(f) To understand how to translate his outline Into a 
paper, the student would discuss the problem of 
connecting ideas. To assist his discussion, he 
would be given paragraphs of past students who had 
connected their ideas well or poorly while writing 
the same paper. In addition, the student would be 
given a brief lesson on sentence fragments. A- 
gain, the examples for discussion would be taken 
from past papers on college expenses. 

The paper on college expenses would be a 
relatively elementary assignment which would per- 
mit the instructor to make many basic points about 
the process of analysis. More sophisticated and 
less practical assignments would, of course, 
follow. 

Nevertheless, the basic features of each lesson -- the listing, 
the classifying and the organizing with the assistance of examples to 
imitate or to avoid -- would persist throughout most of the two- 
semester sequence. During the fourth year of the experiment, an art- 
icle appeared which paralleled some of the thinking which produced the 
experimental lesson design, ”A Behavioral Approach To Writing,'* by 
Robert Zoellner in College English , January 1969, made these recommend- 
ations among others: 

"What is urgently needed is a pedagogical technique which will 
supply the student-writer with a set of compositional specifica- 
tions which are (a) successively intermediate rather than ulti- 
mate, (b) visible rather than invisible, (c) uniquely adopted 
to the student's unique writing problem, and (d) behavioral 
rather than historical, addressed to writing rather than the 
written word, **2 

Zoellner 's ideas obviously reinforced the ideas which produced the 
experimental lessons. The pattern of the beginning lesson on costs was 
extended to more complicated assignments for two semesters. The lists 
of numbers and items which were classified for early lessons were 
followed by lists of statements from reports which were classified for 
later lessons. For instance, the student would identify statements 
pertinent to his possible vocation in a series of articles. Then he 
would classify the statements, organize them, and incorporate them 
into a paper. 



2. Robert Zoellner, **Talk-Write: A Behavioral Pedagogy for Composi- 

tion," College English , Volume 30, Number 4 (January 19u9) , 
267-320, 



Still later, he V 70 uld classify all the statements in a given 
article, and reduce the article in a paraphrase. 

The next sort of assignment woula require him to list and classify 
comparable and contrastible statements from a pair of articles based 
upon opinions about social and esthetic matters. 

Thereafter, he would list and classify opinions from an article 
which he could compare and contrast to his own experiences. 

Finally, he would list current observations oi unsatisfactory 
conditions to contrast them with hypothetically improved conditions. 
Below is a diagram of the approximate assignment schedule during the 
two-semester sequence: 

First Semester 

Approximately First to Sixth Week 

Originating and analyzing lists of items — such 
as costs, times, and phrases -- with obvious prac- 
tical value for the students. Developing reports 
from the lists. 

Approximately Seventh to Fourteenth Week 

Noting and analyzing lists of statements from 
articles with remote practical value for the 
student. Developing reports from the lists of 
statements. 

Approximately Fifteenth Week to Semester's End 

Noting and classifying statements which can be 
used to paraphrase articles of social interests. 

Second Semester 

Approximately First to Third Week 

Noting comparable and contrastible statements from 
pairs of articles which review books, movies and 
plays. Development of comparison and contrast 
papers. 

Approximately Fourth to Ninth Week 

Noting comparable and contrastible statements from 
pairs of articles dealing with controversial social 
issues. Development of comparison and contrast 
papers. 
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Approximately Tenth to Fourteenth Week 

Comparisons of statements of articles to first-hand 
observations. Development of papers on social 
questions which are based upon first-hand observa- 
tions . 

Approximately Fifteenth Week to Semester's End 

Comparisons of current observations to circumstances 
as they might be if particular proposals were 
adopted. Development of argumentative papers. 



Registration Procedures 

The population of the experiment was drawn from those categories 
of the Cooperative English Test (1965, 1966) and the American College 
Test (1967, 1968) in which 51 percent of freshman English failures and 
drop-outs occur. Those categories were the fifteenth through the 
thirty-fifth percentile rankings on the "English Expression" test of 
the Cooperative English Test and the "English" test of the American 
College Test . The percentile range was the prime selection criterion 
for the research study. The other selection criteria were the limita- 
tions of assigning only full-time students with no previous College 
English composition experience to the Project English classes. 

In the fall of 1965, two pilot experimental classes were begun. 
Control sections were identified in the fall of 1965 and the spring of 
1966 and control students were expected to occur within those sections 
according to random selection. However, other programs of the College 
also began serving lower -level students in that school year, so a new 
plan of selection became necessary for the control sections of 1966-67 
in order to insure a sufficient number of control students. Fifteen 
control students were placed in each control section, and the re- 
mainder of each control section was filled by ordinary enrollment pro- 
cedures. This plan was also followed in the last two years of the 
experiment. 



Scheduling Procedures 

Several considerations governed the scheduling of experimental 
and control sections. In order to reduce possible variations due to 
differences in time, all of the sections were scheduled between 9 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. 

In order to reduce possible variations due to differences in 
instructors, the original intention had been to have each instructor 
teach a certain number of experimental students one year, and approx- 
imately the same number of control students the next year. This 
balance was largely maintained. The twelve instructors who taught the 
experimental classes also taught thirty-one of the thirty-six control 
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sections. However, as the college enrollment expanded, and as faculty 
turnover occurred, the balance of instructors could not be perfectly 
maintained. 

In addition to considerations of balance, the scheduling was also 
influenced by other concerns of the experiment. One concern was 
whether the structured courses could be conveniently scheduled for 
part-time instructors. Two part-time instructors taught two control 
sections during 1966-67, but circumstances revealed that part-time 
instructors could not easily be integrated into a program which de- 
manded frequent consultation with other instructors and a continuous 
involvement for at least two yeaia with Project English. 

Another concern of the experiment was whether structured courses 
could be scheduled for new instructors. One instructor taught the 
experimental sequence as part of his first yearns experience. Two 
other instructors taught the experinental sequence after a year of 
teaching control courses. Reactions to their experiences varied. 

Still another concern of the experiment was whether the first 
semester of the sequence (English 104) could be begun in the spring 
and whether the second semester of the sequence (English 105) could be 
resumed in the fall. This split sequence was tried in the spring and 
fall of 1968. Results were not encouraging because, over the summer, 
control of subsequent registration for successful English 104 students 
could not be maintained. 

The schedule of experimental and control sections during the four 
years is summarized below. All the control sections are first-semester 
freshman composition classes (English 110). The English 104 sections 
are the first semester courses of the two-semester experimental S3- 
quence; the English 105 sections are the second semester courses of 
the two-semester sequence. 



Schedule of Experim ental and Reptular (Control) Enelish^ourses 



TIME 


CONTROL 


EXPERIMENTAL 


no. of 
sections 


Type 


no. of 
sections 


Type 


Fall 1965 


one 


Eng. 110 


two 


Eng. 104 


Spring 1966. . . 


three 


Eng. 110 


two 


Eng. 105 


Fall 1966 


four 


Eng. 110 


four 


Eng . 104 


Spring 1967... 


six 


Eng. 110 


four 


Eng. 105 


Fall 1967 


eight 


Eng. 110 


seven 


Eng. 104 


Spring 1968... 


three 


Eng. 110 


two 


Eng. 104 


Spring 1968... 


• • • 


«... 


six 


Eng. 105 


Fall 1968 


ten 


Eng. 110 


one 


Eng. 105 


Fall 1968 


... 


«... 


six 


Eng. 104 


Spring 1969... 


three 


Ehg. 110 


four 


Eng. 105 



Table 1 



Data Collection Procedures 



The hypotheses and design of the experiment necessitated the 
collection of several sorts of data* 

Since the primary intention of the study was to compare and eval- 
uate the academic success or failure of certain categories of students 
enrolled in experimental English composit:ion courses and in regular 
English composition courses, several intellectual and non-intellectual 
variables had to be measured. These measurements were recorded on a 
Data Work Sheet, The work sheet served as a cumulative file for each 
student participating in Project English* It also served as a basis 
for coding manuals developed for the analysis of the data collected* 

Background Information : In order to establish a description of 

the kind of student involved in Project English and to evaluate the 
effect of the experimental course on this kind of student, several 
characteristics were collected from two available sources: Macomb 

County Community College application form and high school transcripts 
of grades* Experience and speculation suggested that additional items 
such as car ownership, dating habits, reading habits, parents' 
level of education, parents’ occupation, and the students’ current 
employment -- be collected to supplement records of scholastic perform- 
ance and t'\3t scores, A personal data questionnaire was designed by 
the investigators to obtain this information* (See Appendix E, ) The 
analysis of data collected described the population in the categories 
of personal, family, and scholastic characteristics* Contingency 
tables were developed for age, sex, student employment (hours /week) , 
father’s and mother’s education, parent’s occupation, religious affil- 
iation, student’s class rank in high school, high school attended, and 
grade point averages in high school academic and vocational subjects* 

Grades : The single most important measure of success was in terms 

of grades* Tables were developed of the grades achieved by students 
who had been involved in the project from fall 1965 to spring 1968* 

The grades of students during the 1968-69 school year could not be in- 
cluded because they had not yet completed the English 120 course which 
provided the final comparison of success between experimental and 
control students* 

Pre-Pos t Essay ; Another measurement of success was the rating of 
student essays written at the beginning and end of the particular 
course sequence. During the second class meeting of each course, the 
experimental and control students were given a slip of paper with the 
following directions: 

Write an impromptu essay on the following subject; 

PEOPLE IN MY NEIGHBORHOOD 

This paper is to be an analysis of your observations, 
not a narrative or description. 
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The same directions were again given to control students, at the 
last class meeting of their one-semester course and to e:cperimental 
students at the end of their two-semester sequence. 

The subject "People in My Neighborhood," was thought to be famil- 
iar enough to provide the student with plenty of detail on short 
notice. Moreover, it was a subject which could easily lend itself to 
classification of types of people. On the other hand, if the student 
had not gained in analytical ability, the subject could easily lead 
him into undetailed generalities, into mere description, or into an 
anecdote. Ratings of the essays were made by readers who had been 
trained to follow a detailed process and who were rot involved with 
the experiment. 

Initially two readers were selected from two differevit colleges in 
the Detroit area, one from Wayne State University and one from the 
University of Detroit. Later, because one reader moved out of state 
and another reader became ill, the team of readers was changed. The 
next readers re-evaluated the essays previously read by the first 
readers and continued with the evaluation of unread essays. The final 
readers were three MCCC instructors who had not been involved in the 
experiment. For statistical purposes, one reader was designated X. 
Another reader was designated Y; and he was eventually supplanted by a 
third reader, also designated Y. 

The pairs of readers were coordinated by a "Guidelines for 
College Essay Evaluation."* Each essay would be read by each of the 
pair of readers. The readers would not know who had written an essay, 
whether it had been written in an experimental or control section, or 
whether it had been written at the beginning or end of a course. 

Thirteen qualities, divided into three broad categories, were 
evaluated: Part I evaluated organisation : Part II evaluated content ; 

Part III evaluated mechanics . (See Appendix E.) Eccii category within 
each of the divisions was rated on a scale of nine, with nine being the 
highest possible rating. 

The readers were supervised to maintain high reliability perform- 
ance. Periodically the correlations were checked and were found to 
vary from .65 to .92. 

National Achievement Tests ; Originally, the placement of students 
in experimental and control classes was determined by one score, on the 
Cooperative English Test . Form lA. The original selection range was 
between the 15th and 35th percentiles of the "Expression" section of 
the Cooperative English Test . During the first two years of the ex- 
periment the Cooperative English Test was administered as part of 
placement procedures. In order to provide another measure of success, 
the test was re-administered to experimental and control groups at the 




*Prepared by Dr. W. Reitz and Dr. C. Irwin, May 16, 1966, for Project 
English. 



end of their courses. The control sections completed their work in 
one semester; the experimental sections completed their work in two 
semesters. 

The C ooperative English Test produced three scores for comparison: 
"Vocabulary," "Speed of Comprehension," and "Expression." 

Accompanying the Cooperative English Test in the first two years 
of the experiment was the School and College Ability Test (SCAT). 

SCAT produced three scores which could be used to compare success: 
"Verbal," "Quantitative," and "Total." 

Beginning with the fall semester of 1967, the college changed 
placement tests to the American College Testing Program (ACT). There- 
fore, ACT scores replaced the scores of the Cooperative Englir>h Test 
and the School and College Ability Tests as measures of comparison 
during the last two years of the experiment. The ACT produced five 
scores: "English," '^Mathematics , " "Social Studies Reading," "Natural 

Science Reading," and "Composite." 

California Test of Personality : In the process of determining 

fac ors that might contribute to the student’s lack of success in an 
English composition course, the California Test of Personality > Form AA 
and BB, adult level, was selected to measure the level of maturity of 
the Project population. 

T;iro forms of the California Test of Personality were used in the 
research study. Form AA was administered within two weeks after the 
particular composition sequence began in order to measure the basic 
tendencies of the group to feel, think and act. Form BB was admin- 
istered at the end of the particular composition sequence for the 
purpose of determining any changes in these tendencies. The authors 
of the test state that each item of Form AA is matched with an equiv- 
alent item of Form BB as to difficulty, discriminative power, and 
internal consistency. Thus, the means and standard deviations are 
identical and the reliability data apply equally to both forms. 

The structure of the California Test of Personality was an im- 
portant factor in the decision to use the test. The yes-no form of 
response eliminates any answers which i^ould reduce the validity of the 
test results. The wording of the Individual questions controls the at- 
tempts of some students to "beat the test." 

However, the term "test of personality" often times evokes antag- 
onism from the students being tested. To eliminate some of the 
"threat" of the test, the research staff explained why the test was 
being used, emphasized that the results would not become part of the 
student's MCCC personal file, and assured students that the results 
would be used only to evaluate the experiment. Further, the students 
were asked to use a number instead of their names on the answer sheet 
to preserve their anonymity. 

Brown - Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes ; In order to 
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label and measure discriminating differences between the experimental 
and control groups as well as between the academically successful and 
unsuccessful groups within the experimental and control populations, 
the Brown - Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 1953 edition, 
1956 revision (SSHA) was used. 

The SSHA measures characteristics which might contribute to aca- 
demic success and which were not measured by scholastic aptitude tests. 
Since the research studied a **high risk" category of students, the in- 
clusion of the SSHA in the test battery was warranted. 

The SSHA is a seventy-five item questionnaire. The items are of 
two kinds: those concerned with the mechanics and conditions of 

studying, and those pertaining to attitudes toward studying and moti- 
vations to do well in school. Since the value of the SSHA depends on 
the frankness of the answer, considerable explanation to this effect 
was given to the students answering the survey. The research staff 
also announced that the results of the test would be made available, 
at the student's request, to an advisor for interpretation. 

The SSHA was administered during the first or second week after 
the mid-term. By mid-term, students were generally adjusted to the 
college atmosphere and were more keenly concerned about their abil- 
ities as students. 

A canvas of the Project instructors' subjective impressions of 
their students showed a high correlation with the students' responses 
and scores. From this observation, the researchers concluded that the 
testing atmosphere was conducive to frank responses on the test. 
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RESULTS AND FINDINGS 



The results and findings from the Project English study estab- 
lished (1) a detailed description of the kinds of students involved 
in the experiment, (2) a description of the original differences in 
intellectual and non-intellectual characteristics between the students 
of the experimental group and the control group, (3) a detailed com- 
parison of the levels of suc^* ss achieved by the students of both 
groups, (4) a detailed description of the study habits and attitudes 
of the students of both groups, (5) a correlation matrix for several 
characteristics of the students. 

Analysis revealed that several mean scores of the control group 
were originally higher than those of the experimental group. However, 
according to the final comparisons, the experimental group achieved 
more significant gains in score. 



Student Profile 

A general description of the total Project English population is 
presented in this section. The total Project population consisted of 
all the students in the experimental and control groups. Specific 
descriptions of the characteristics of the experimental and control 
groups are presented, in tabular form, in the appendix (See Appendix 
A). 



Several characteristics were analyzed in order to establish a pro- 
file of the students participating in Project English. The analysis 
also indicated the differences between the experimental and control 
groups. 

Personal Characteristics; The Project population was analyzed 
in terms of personal characteristics, family background, and scholas- 
tic characteristics. Contingency tables provided, in part, a profile 
of the students ' personal characteristics. 

The average age of the total group was 18.82 years. 
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Total Group Distribution by Age (in percent) 



AGE 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Total 

n“68 


Total 

n“109 


Total 

n=249 


Total 

n=297 


17 yrs. . , . 


5.9 


35.2 


22.9 


20.5 


18 yrs. . . . 


44. 1 


55.6 


58.2 


58.6 


19 yrs. . . . 


30.9 


3.7 


7.6 


11.1 


20 yrs. . . . 


5.9 


1.9 


2.8 


2.0 


21 yrs. . . . 


4.4 


. . . 


1.2 


2.7 


22 yrs. . . . 


. . . 


0.9 


0.4 


1.3 


23 yrs. . . . 


1.5 




0.4 


0.7 


24 yrs. . . . 


1.5 


• • • 


0.4 


0.3 


25 yrs. . . . 


• . . 




1.6 


0.7 


30 yrs. . . . 


1.5 


2.8 


2.4 


. . . 


35 yrs. . . . 


4.4 


... 


0.8 


0.7 


40 yrs. . . . 


. . . 


. . . 


1.2 


0.3 



Tab le 2 



The Project English population was comprised of 73.2 percent male 
students and 29.4 percent female students. 



Total Group Distribution by Sex (in percent) 





1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 




Total . 


Total 


Total 


Total 


SEX 


n*68 


n-109 


n=249 


n=297 


Male 


75.0 


75.2 


63.5 


69.0 


Female. . . . 


25.0 


24.8 


36.6 


31.0 



Table 3 

Of the students employed, the average work load was 16.6 hours 
per week. The students watched television on an average of 6 hours 
a week and spent 16-20 hours a week studying outside class. 
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Total Group Distribution by Employment (in percent) 



Employ- 
ment 
hrs. /wk- 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Total 

n=68 


Total 

n=109 


Total 

n=249 


Total 

n=297 


1-5 hrs... 


8.6 


4.1 




5.3 


6-10 hrs.. 


22.9 


e • e 




4.6 


11-15 hrs.. 


31.4 


15.1 




8.6 


16-20 hrs . . 


14.3 


27.4 




21.9 


21-25 hrs. . 


5.7 


24.7 




26.5 


26-30 hrs. . 


14.3 


4.1 




11.3 


31-35 hrs.. 


2.9 


15.1 




9.9 


36-40 hrs. . 


m • m 


8.2 




6.6 


41-45 hrs.. 


m m m 


1.4 




5.3 



Table 4 



Total Group Distribution by Hours Per Week Spent Watching TV (in percent) 



Te le vi- 
sion 
hrs. /wk. 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Total 
n=68 • 


Total 

n=109 


Total 

n=249 


Total 

n=297 


1-5 hrs. . . . 


55.0 


36.7 


e e • 


38.2 


6-10 hrs. . • 


23.3 


38.8 


• e • 


39.5 


11-15 hrs. . . 


11.7 


15.3 


• • m 


14.1 


16-20 hrs. . • 


10.0 


9.2 


• 99 


8.2 



Table 5 

Family Background; Contingency tables developed from data in the 
category of family background, indicated that 15 percent of the fathers 
of the students had grade school experience. The fathers who had High 
School experience comprised 22 percent while 31.9 percent were High 
School graduates. Of the 31.1 percent who had College experience, 18.5 
percent of the fathers had one or two years of College and 12.6 percent 
were College graduates. 



Total Grou 


P Distribution bv Father 


s Education (in percent) 


Father 's 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Education 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 




n“68 


n=109 


n=249 


n=297 


Grd. Sch. Exp... 


10.0 


16.3 


18.6 


15.1 


H. S. Exp 


28.3 


13.3 


23.8 


22.5 


H. S. Grad 


40.0 


29.6 


27.6 


30.7 


Coll. Exp....*.. 


11.7 


24.5 


19.1 


18.8 


Coll. Grad 


10.0 


16.3 


11.0 


12.8 



Table 6 
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Of the mothers, 10.7 percent had grade school experience. The 
mothers who had High School experience comprised 22.4 percent while 
47.2 percent were High School graduates. Of the 22.4 percent who had 
College experience, 16.9 percent of the mothers had one or two years 
of College and 5.5 percent were College graduates. 






Mother *s 
Education 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Total 

n=68 


Total 

n=109 


Total 

n=249 


Total 

n=297 


Grd. Sch. Exp... 


13.1 


10.5 


13.8 


5.5 


H . S . Exp 


27.9 


23.2 


27.1 


22.8 


H. S. Grad 


42.6 


48.4 


44.8 


53.0 


Coll. Exp 


6.6 


14.7 


10.5 


13.7 


Coll. Grad 


9.8 


3.2 


3.8 


5.0 



Tab le 7 

The occupation of the parent was also analyzed. The United 
States Government Directory of Occupation was used for the occupation 
code. 



The "Professional, Technical, Managerial" category accounted for 
37.5 percent of the parents* occupations. This category included such 
diverse occupations as factory foreman and self-employed grocers. 

The "Clerical, Sales" category accounted for 13.1 percent of the 
parents* occupations while 17.3 percent of the parents were employed 
in the **Machine Trades** category. The **Service Occupation** category 
accounted for 11.1 percent of the parents* occupations. **Farming, 
Forestry, Fishery,** **Processing,** **Bench Work,** **Structural, ** and 
**Miscellaneous** categories accounted for a very small percentage of 
the parents* occupations. 



Total Group Distribution by Parent *s Occupation (in percent) 



Parent *s 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Occupa- 

tion 


Total 

n=68 


Total 

n=109 


Total 

n=249 


Total 

n=297 


Prof., Tech., 
Mgr. 


31.7 


43.0 


46.2 


39.0 


Clerical, 

Sales 


11.7 


19.4 


4.7 


16.5 


Serv. occ. 


10.0 


8.6 


13.7 


12.0 


F.,F. ,F. 


• • • 


• • • 


1.0 


1.0 


Proc. occ. 


6.7 


1.1 


4.7 


1.0 


Mach, trade 


16.7 


17.2 


18.4 


17.0 


Bench work 


3.3 


3.2 


0.5 


3.0 


Struct, work 


11.7 


7.5 


6.8 


5.0 


Misc. 


8.3 


• • • 


6.8 


5.5 



Tab le 8 
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Scholastic Achievement; Contingency tables developed on data from 
High School transcript of grade point averages of the Project English 
students established a scholastic performance profile. 

The analysis indicated that 66,9 percent of the students ranked in 
the upper and lower middle quarter of the High School class. Students 
who ranked in the bottom quarter comprised 24.1 percent. The remain- 
ing students (8.5 percent) ranked in the upper quarter. 



Total Group Distr ibution_byL^la^8S_^ar^ Ci^^grcei^ 



High School 

Class 

Rank 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Total 

n=68 


Total 

n=109 


Total 

n=249 


Total 

n=297 


Upper qrt. 


3.5 


6.1 


14.0 


10.5 


Upper middle 


36.2 


36.7 


33.9 


30.1 


Lower middle 


34.5 


35.7 


31.7 


30.6 


Lower qrt. 


25.9 


21.4 


20.4 


28.7 



Table 9 



All non-academic courses (i.e. driver *s education) were elim- 
inated when calculating the High School grade point averages of the 
students in the experimental and control groups. 

In the Project English population, 72.7 percent of the students 
achieved academic averages of 2.00-2.50 in High School. High grade 
point averages in humanities and vocational subjects contributed to 
the large percent in the 2.00-2.50 range. Many of the students began 
High School in liberal arts courses and then switched to general 
business and vocational programs. 



Total Group Distribution by Total Grade Point Average- High School 




The distribution of grade point averages in various academic sub- 
jects occurred as follows; in English/literature, 79.1 percent of the 
students had grade point averages in the 1.50-2,50 range; in human- 
ities, 17,2 percent of the students had a 2,00 grade point average 
while 61.0 percent of the students had grade point averages in the 
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3.00- 4.00 range; in social studies, 71.7 percent of the students had 
grade point averages in the 1.50-2.50 range; in natural science, 

74.5 percent of the students had grade point averages in the 1.50- 
2.50 range; in language, 67.9 percent of the students had grade 
point averages in the 1.00-2.00 range; in vocational subjects, 

72.4 percent of the students had grade point averages in the 

2.00- 3.00 range. 

The evaluation of the effect of Project English on the students 
participating in the experiment required an analysis of the basic 
differences between the experimental and control groups. 

Comparison of Means (Averages) 

An estimation of means for various intellectual and non- 
intellectual characteristics was made. A comparison of the means 
of the experimental and control groups by a one-way analysis of 
variance was conducted each year. 

The significant differences that were observed between the 
experimental and control groups are reported in this section. 

(In the one-way variance analysis, the F-test was converted to 
the T-test.) 

In 1965-66, the control group had significantly higher means 
than the experimental group in the following variables: the 

School and College Ability Test , "Quantitative" score (SCQP^) 
measured on the entrance test and the "Total" score (SCTP^); the 
Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes score (SSHAP) ; 
the hours per week that the student watched television (TV). 



Comparison of Means (average) 1965-66 



Vari- 

able 


Experimental 


Control 


Total 


t-ratio* 


m 


s 


n 


m 


s 


n 


m 


s 


n 


SCQpl 


41.89 


21.67 


44 


57.50 


29.78 


24 


47.40 


25.74 


68 


t66 2.4811 


SCTPI 


38.04 


14.97 


44 


50.54 


25.98 


24 


42.46 


20.29 


68 


tee 2.5219 


SSHAP 


25.08 


21.88 


39 


38.71 


32.90 


24 


30.27 


27.19 


63 


tei 1.9771 


TV 


1.55 


0.83 


38 


2.14 


1.21 


22 


1.77 


1.01 


60 


t<;« 2.2178 



Table 11 

*all significant at 5 percent 



During the 1966-67 year, the control group had significantly 
higher means than the experimental group in the following variables: 
the School and College Ability Test. "Total" score (SCTPl) measured 
on the entrance test; the Cooperative English Test . "English Expres- 
sion" score (EXP^) measured on the entrance test; the Brown - Holtzman 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes score (SSHAP); age; High School 
grade point average in language (LANHS); the hours per week the 
student was employed (HEMP). 
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Comparison of Means (average) 



1966-67 



Var i- 
able 


Experimental 


Control 


Total 


1 

t-ratio* 


m 


s 


n 


m 


s 


n 


m 


s 


n 


AGE 


17.79 


1.10 


85 


20.08 


6.79 


24 


18.29 


3.42 


109 


tio7 3.0103 


LANHS 


1.61 


0.74 


57 


2.08 


0.84 


13 


1.69 


0.78 


70 


t68 2.0125 


SCTpl 


35.79 


13.99 


84 


44.42 


21.41 


24 


37.70 


16.23 


108 


tio6 2.3454 


EXpl 


23.07 


5.33 


85 


27.25 


5.42 


24 


23.99 


5.60 


1C9 


tio7 3.3777 


SSHAP 


31.30 


25.55 


74 


45.00 


24.54 


24 


34.65 


25.87 


98 


tge 2.3043 


HEMP 


4.68 


1.71 


57 


5.69 


1.85 


16 


4.90 


1.78 


73 


tyi 2.0343 



Table 12 

*A11 significant at 5 percent 



No significant differences in means were observed between the 
groups during the 1967-68 school year 

In the 1963-69 school year, the control group had significantly 
higher means than the experimental group for the following variables: 
the American College Test , "English" score (ACTE^, ACTE^) measured on 
the entrance and the post tests. The experimental group had sig- 
nificantly higher means than the control group on the following vari- 
ables: the California Test of Personality , "Personal Adjustment" 

(CBPP2) score measured on the post test, the "Social Adjustment" score 
(CASP^, CBSP2) and the "Total" score (CATP^, CBTP2) measured on the pre 
and the post tests. 



Comparison of Means (averages) 



1968-69 



Vari- 
ab le 


Experimental 


Controi. 




Total 


t-ratio* 


m 


S 


n 


m 


s 


n 


m 


s 


n 


ACTE^ 


24.88 


6.27 


165 


27.09 


7.20 


130 


25.86 


6.77 


295 


t293 


2.8114 


ACTE2 


26.58 


16.48 


85 


33.69 


19.16 


81 


30.05 


18.14 


166 


tl64 


2.5689 


CBPP2 


53.41 


30.38 


85 


43.59 


27.54 


81 


48.62 


29.36 


166 


tl64 


2.1784 


CASPI 


39.24 


25.65 


152 


32.95 


22.30 


120 


36.46 


24.39 


272 


t270 


2.1245 


CBSP2 


56.16 


28.95 


85 


43.57 


26.20 


81 


50.02 


28.28 


166 


tl64 


2.9344 


CATPI 


40.26 


25.94 


152 


33.68 


23.14 


120 


37.35 


24.92 


272 


^270 


2.1779 


CBTP2 


55.98 


26.87 


84 


43.48 


25.59 


81 


49.84 


26.91 


165 


tl63 


3.0569 



Table 13 

*A11 significant at 5 percent 



Most of the significant differences in the original mean scores 
were in favor of the control group. However, most of the significant 
gains were made by the experimental group. 
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Measures of Success: Grades 



The most significant comparison of experimental and control 
groups was made in terms of grades. Grades of control students 
were collected at the end of their one-semester course (English 110); 
and grades were collected at the end of the two-semester experimental 
sequence (English 104 and 105) • Grades were also collected at the end 
of the next composition course for each group (English 120). Compari- 
sons markedly favored the experimental group. 



Grades of the Experimental Course Compared To 
Grades of the First -Semes ter Freshman Course 

Approximately 59 percent of the experimental group was successful 
in the two-semester experimental composition course. In the regular 
one-semester composition course, only 43 percent of the control group 
was successful. The table below compares the success of each group. 

Academic Performance: Experimental and Control Course (in percent) 



Group 


Passed 


D 


Failed 


Dropped 


Incomplete 


Total Experimental 
n*256 


58.59 


10.16 


11.33 


19.14 


... 


Total Control 
n=340 


43.24 


25.59 


16.18 


14.12 


0.88 



Table 14 

As the table demonstrates the experimental group achieved a per- 
centage approximately 15 points higher than did the control group. 

When the control group's percentage of success is used as a base, the 
15 point difference represents a 35.5 percent greater margin of suc- 
cess for the experimental group. 

Sex and Success 

The success levels become still more significant when they are 
considered in terms of the relationship of sex to success. 

The percentage of successful female , students was about 17 points 
higher in the control group than the percentage of successful male 
students. But in the experimental group the success percentage of 
females was only 5 points higher than that of the males . 

Even more important is a comparison between the experimental and 
control groups. The success percentage of females in the experimental 
group was only a little more than 6 points higher than the success 
percentage of females in the control group. But the success percen- 






( tage of males in the experimental group was 19 points higher 

than the success percentage of males in the control sections. 

I When the control group’s percentage of success is used as a 

base, the 19 point difference represents a 50.4 percent greater 
r- margin of success for the male students in the experimental group. 



i: 

i: 

fj 



[i 

0 

0 

ii 



Ac ademic Performance; Sex vs. Success (in percent) 



Course 


Passed 


D Grade 


Failed 


(E) 






Male 


n 


Female 


n 


Male 


n 


Feral e 


n 


Male 


n 


Female 


n 


Experimen- 
tal English 
n=256 


56.79 


92 


61.70 


58 


11.11 


18 


8.51 


8 


10. A9 


17 


12.77 


12 


Regular 

English 

n=340 


37.77 


88 


55.14 


59 


26.18 


61 


o 

m 

CM 


26 


17.60 


A1 


9.3A 


10 



Table 15 



Course 


Dropped 


Incomplete 


Male 


n 


Female 


n 


Male 


n 


Female 


n 


Experimental 

English 

n»256 


21.61 


1 

35 ! 


1 

! 13.83 


13 


- 


- 


3.19 


3 


Regular English 
n*»340 


18.00 


42 


9.33 


10 


0.43 


1 


1.89 


2 



Tab le 15 (continued) 




The table also makes some points about failures. Among the males 
in the experimental sections, there were 57.6 percent fewer non-trans- 
ferrable D’s and 40.4 percent fewer E’s than among the males in the 
control sections. Among the females in the experimental sections, 
there were 65 percent fewer D’s than among females of the control sec- 
tions. There were 20 percent more E’s among experimental females than 
among control group females, but the numbers upon which the percentage 
could be based were small. 

The percentage of both male and female experimental students who 
dropped was a few points higher than the percentage of drops for their 
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counterparts in control sections. But this difference could not be 
regarded as crucial. The experimental drops occurred over two sem- 
esters so they could be «vpected to surpass the percentage of drops 
in the one-semester control course. 

Success Rates of the Final Semesters of Freshman Composition 
(English 120) 

Another important comparison between the experimental group 
and the control group can be made in terms of the subsequent com- 
position course. The course, English 120, would ordinarily be the 
second-semester course, as it was for the control students. The 
same course would comprise the third semester of composition for the 
students. The records studied include those of 127 experimental stu- 
dents who enrolled in English 120, and of 139 control students who 
enrolled in English 120. Of the control group, 56.83 percent was 
successful in English 120. And 65.4 percent of the experimental group 
was successful in the same course. 



Academic Performance in English 120 (in percent) 



Group 


Passed 


n 


D grade 


n 


Failed 


n 


Dropped 


n 


Successful 

Experimental 

n=127 


65.35 


83 


18.11 


23 


3.15 


4 


13.39 


17 


Successful 

Control 

n=139 


56.83 


79 


17.99 


25 


5.76 


8 


19.42 


27 



Table 16 



Therefore, 14.99 percent more experimental students passed the 
last semester of freshman composition than did control students. The 
14.99 percent advantage was, of course, an increment the 35.5 per- 
cent of success achieved by the experimental sequence of classes over 
the introductory composition classes. 

Sex and Success in English 120 

Comparisons by sex are again important when considering success 
rates in English 120. 
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Sex vs. Success in English 120 (in percent) 



Group 


Passed 


D grade 


Failed 


Dropped 




Male 


n 


Female 


n 


Male 


n 


Female 


n 


Male 


n 


Female 


n 


Male 


n 


Female 


n 


Experi- 

mental 

n»127 


59.77 


56 


77.50 


32 


16.09 


18 


7.50 


5 


3.45 


3 


2.50 


1 


20.69 


14 


12.50 


3 


Control 

n-139 


53.49 


46 


62.26 


33 


18.60 


18 


20.75 


7 


6.98 


6 


3.77 


2 


20.93 


16 


13.21 


11 



Table 17 



The experimental females had a higher rate of success — about 
17.73 points higher than did the experimental males. Thus the dif- 
ference in percentages of success between experimental females and 
males increased in English 120. In the experimental sequence the fe- 
males had only a 5 point advantage. 

However, the differences in success percentages ua tween male 
and female control students were broad in both semesters. In the 
first semester the control females achieved a success percentage 
17 points higher than the males. In Englfsh 120 the control females 
achieved a success percentage about 20 points higher than the males. 



Moreover, the success percentage of experimental males in 
English 120 was 6 points higher than the success percentage of con- 
trol males in English 120. When the control group's percentage of 
success is used as a base, the 6 point difference represents an 11.74 
percent greater margin of success for the males in the experimental 
group. This 11.74 percent margin follows the first 50.4 percent 
margin of success achieved by the males in the experimental sequence 
over males in English 110 control sections. 



In English 120, female experimental students had a success 
percentage 16 points higher than female control students. When the 
control group's percentage of success is used as a base, the 16 
point difference represents a 24.48 percent greater ^rgin of success 
for the females in the experimental group. This 24.48 percent mar- 
gin follows the 11.90 percent margin of success achieved by the fe- 
males in the experiemental sequence over females in English 110 
control sections. 

Therefore, the experimental classes resulted in the greatest 
increase in sucess percentages for males, though in all cases the 
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success percentages of females were higher than those of males* 
Repeats and Success 

The Influence of time alone does not seem to be the entire 
explanation for the comparative success of experimental students. 

The experimental students do have an extra semester of composition, 
completing their freshman composition requirements In three semesters. 
But control students who fall English 110 or 120 and who repeat the 
course also have the advantage of extra time and experience. The 
success level of such repeaters was a very low 18 percent. This per- 
centage Is based upon a total of thirty-two control students who re- 
cycled either English 110 or 120. The small number of repeaters 
suggests the discouraging effect of failure. 
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Measures of Success: Pre-Post Essays 

A second important measurement of success was the rating of pre 
and post essays by readers who had not taught experimental or control 
classes* The readers rated the papers in thirteen categories which 
were divided according to the headings "Organization,** **Ideas** and 
**Mechanics.** Each of the categories was judged according to a nine- 
point scale, with nine being the highest rating. The tables below 
summarize the statistically significant gains in ratings from the 
first essays to the second for passing students. For the sake of 
statistical convenience, one reader has been designated as **Reader X.** 
Another reader, and the reader who replaced him, comprise **Reader Y.** 
Asterisks indicate statistically significant gains. 



Passing Students ’^Introduction** (**Organization**) Gain 



Group 


X 


Y 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Experimental 

Control 


3.03 

4.26 


4.19 * 
4.90 * 


3.77 

4.89 


4.87 ’ 
5.44 



Table 18 



Passing Students ‘‘Paragraphs** (‘‘Organization**) Gain 





X Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


4.40 


5.02 * 


4.14 


4.61 > 


Control 


4.96 


5.04 


4.22 


5.20 ^ 



Table 19 



*Indicales statistically significant gain. 
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Passing Students “Supporting Detail" ("Organization") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


3.81 


4.51 * 


3.82 


4.50 * 


Control 


5.05 


4.95 


4.38 


4.82 * 



Table 20 



Passing Students "Unity" ("Organization") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


3.39 


4.19 * 


3.79 


4.59 * 


Control 


4.41 


4.48 


4.09 


4.70 * 



Table 21 




Passing Students "Coherence" ("Organization") Gain 





> 




Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


1 

Experimental 


1 

2.93 


3.67 * 


3.60 


4.46 * 


Control 


4.01 


3.94 


4.15 


4.65 



Table 22 



^Indicates statistically significant gain. 
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Passing Students "Conclusion" ("Organization") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


2.38 


3.54 * 


3.32 


4.52 * 


Control 


3.09 


3.99 * 


3.54 


4.71 * 



Table 23 



Passing Students "Analytical Approach" ("Ideas") Gain 





3 


r 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


3.93 


4.46 * 


3.42 


4.24 * 


Control 


4.60 


4.50 


3.78 


4.49 



Table 24 



Passing Students '^Maturity of Ideas" ("Ideas") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


3.48 


3.94 * 


3.89 


4.58 * 


Control 


4.31 


4.19 


4.14 


4.68 



Table 25 



^Indicates statistically significant gain. 
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Passing Students ’’Sentence Sense” (”Mechanics”) Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


5.27 


5.48 


4.95 


5.99 ’ 


Control 


6.25 


5.71 


4.30 


5.48 ’ 



Table 26 



Passing Students ’’Grammar and Syntax” (”Mechanics”) Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 

Control 


5.20 

5.56 


5.25 
6.08 * 


4.82 

4.76 


4.65 
5.46 * 



Table 27 



^Indicates statistically significant gain. 

The tables which present the gains of passing students make a 
number of points obvious: the control students were almost always 

given initially higher ratings. The control group’s final ratings 
were also higher in almost every case — but the differences between 
the experimental and control groups had been reduced. 

The experimental group gained significantly in every scoring of 
the ’’Organization” and ’’Ideas” sections of the scale. That is, the 
experimental passing group gained significantly in sixteen out of 
sixteen scorings in those two sections. In the same two sections » 
the control group scored eight statistically significant gains. Six 
of these gains were indicated by the Y readers. But neither X or Y 
registered a significant gain for the passing control students for 
’’Coherence*” 

No significant gains for either group were recorded for ’’Grammar” 
or ’’Spelling.” 

D Student Gains 

The experimental D students achieved several less significant 
gains in score than did the passing experimental student. In the 
’’Organization” section and the ’’Ideas” section, the experimental 
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group achieved nine statistically significant gains out of sixteen 
ratings. In the same categories, the control group achieved five 
statistically significant gains. 

In the majority of ratings, the control D students produced 
means which were originally higher than the means of the experimen- 
tal students. However, the differences between the groups narrowed 
in the final ratings. 

Neither the experimental nor the control groups scored any signi- 
ficant gains in "Idiom" or "Grammar and Syntax." And they resembled 
both passing and failing students in their lack of any significant 
gains in "Grammar" or "Spelling." 

Perhaps the most notable failure of experimental students to 
gain was in the area of "Coherence." The control D students did 
achieve one significant gain "Coherence"; but this gain was the only 
one recorded, with the exception of those two "Coherence" gains in- 
dicated for the experimental "passing" group. Below are a series of 
tables summarizing the gains* An asterisk (*) indicated the statis- 
tically significant gains in score: 



D Students "Introduction" ("Organization") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


2.95 


4.19 * 


4.14 


4.71 


Control 


3.95 


4.60 


4.82 


4.98 



Table 28 



D Students "Paragraphs" ("Organization") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


' 4.14 


4.90 


3.48 


5.00 ’ 


Control 


4.22 


5.40 * 


3.85 


4.90 ’ 



Table 29 
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D Students "Supporting Details" ("Organization") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


3.38 


4.29 * 


3.71 


4.33 


Control 


4.98 


5.08 


3.78 


4.45 



Table 30 



D Students "Unity" ("Organization") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 

Control 


2.90 

3.72 


3.90 * 
4.22 


3.62 

3.55 


4.71 * 
4.35 * 



Table 31 



D Students "Coherence" ("Organization") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 

Control 


2.81 

3.18 


3.38 
4.00 * 


3.52 

3.70 


4.29 

4.40 



Table 32 



D Students "Conclusion" ("Organization") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 

Control 


2.19 

2.58 


3.38 * 
3.98 * 


3.57 

3.30 


4.33 

4.08 



Table 33 
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D Students "Analytical Approach" ("Ideas") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


3.52 


4.29 * 


3.29 


4.33 * 


Control 


4.08 


4.32 


3.62 


3.98 



Table 34 



D Students "Maturity of Ideas" ("Ideas") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


3.05 


3.62 * 


3.67 


4.14 


Control 


3.85 


3.95 


3.85 


4.15 



Table 35 



D Students "Sentence Sense" (**Mechanics") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


4.48 


5.24 


4.76 


4.86 


Control 


6.40 


5.38 


3.95 


4.88 



Table 36 



Failing Students 

The greatest differences in the experimental and control students 
occurred between the failing students of each group. N£ statistically 
significant gains were achieved by the failing students of the con- 
trol group. The failing experimental students achieved several statis- 
tically significant gains; but — unlike the passing students — they 
achieved no gains in "Coherence." Below are tables summarizing signi- 
ficant gains: Asterisks (*) mark significant gains. 
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Failing Students "Paragraphs" ("Organization") Gain 





X 




r 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


4.86 


5.71 


3.57 


5.86 * 


Control 


6.50 


5.60 


5.60 


5.10 



Table 37 



Failing Students "Conclusion" ("Organization") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


1.86 


3.00 


2.43 


4.71 * 


Control 


3.20 


3.90 


5.00 


4.80 



Table 38 



Failing Students "Maturity of Ideas" ("Ideas") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


3.29 


3.86 


3.00 


5.00 * 


Control 


4.10 


3.90 


4.00 


4.40 



Table 39 
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Failing Students "Sentence Sense" ("Mechai:ics") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


4.43 


6.14 * 


5.14 


6.00 


Control 


6.70 


5.60 


4.80 


5.60 



Table 40 



Failing Students "Idiom" ("Mechanics") Gain 





X 


Y 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


4.00 


5.29 * 


2.86 


4.43 


Control 


4.90 


5.40 


5.10 


4.40 



Table 41 



One of the most striking things about the ratings for railing 
students is that they are so consistently high both for first and 
second papers > and for both experimental and control. 

Failing experimental students had the highest ratings of either 
X or Y for both first and second papers in scorings of "Paragraphs," 
"Supporting Details," "Unity," "Coherence," "Syntax," "Grammar," and 
"Spelling." In addition, failing experimental students had the high- 
est ratings of either X or Y for the second papers in scoring on "Con- 
clusion," "Analytical Approach," "Maturity of Ideas," and "Idiom." Not 
all of these high ratings resulted in statistically significant gains, 
of course. 

Failing control students had the highest ratings of either X or 
Y for first and second papers in scorings of "Paragraphs," "Conclu- 
sions," "Grammar and Syntax," and "Spelling." Additionally, falling 
control students had the highest ratings of either X or Y for scorings 
of first papers in "Introductions," "Supporting Details," "Unity," 
"Coherence" and "Analytical Approach." Finally, in one scoring of 
second papers, "Grammar," falling control students were highest. How- 
ever no statistically significant gains for falling control students 
were recorded. 




The analyses suggest that, in the case of the failing students, 
failures could not be attributed to incapacity but to erratic perfor- 
mance. Those who failed must have been those who did not complete 
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their work* In the case of experimental failing students, they 
would have to have been among those who attended class throughout 
the two semesters without dropping. If they had persisted in work 
of low quality, they probably would have been given D*s, which 
could not have been transferred to a university and which would 
have obliged them to repeat freshman composition. The experimental 
D students, as a rule, were those whose first and second papers 
were rated the lowest. On the other hand, if the failing students 
had been bored or exasperated with the experimental classes, they 
had every opportunity to drop during the two semesters without in- 
curring an E grade. So failing students were those who had the ca- 
pacity to succeed, and had the opportunity to drop, and who--never- 
theleRS--attended classes through one or two semesters without 
completing course requirements. 

Perhaps the Importance of the failing students' scores should 
not be exaggerated. Very few of the experimental or control stu- 
dents received E's, Only 17 students or 6.3 percent failed. 



Comparing Passing, D, and Failing Students 

Another way of looking at the relaf:ive rates of success would be 
to compare the mean scores of passing, D, and failing students. The 
tables below summarize the comparisons. Asterisks (^) Indicate sig- 
nificant gains. 

Organization 



Gains in "Introduction" 



Group 


Experimental 


Control 


X 


Y 


X 


Y 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

n 


Pest 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Passing 


3.03 


4.19* 


3.77 


4.87* 


4.26 


4.90* 


4.89 


5.44 


D 


2.95 


4.19* 


4.14 


4.71 


3.95 


4.60 


4.82 


4.98 


Failing 


3.00 


3.57 


2.57 


4.29 


4.40 


4.50 


6.30 


4.80 



Table 42 



Gains in "Paragraphs" 



Group 


Bxnerlme 


«ntal 


control 


X 


Y 


X 


Y 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Passing 


4.40 


5.01* 


4,14 


4.61* 


4.96 


5.04 


4.23 


5.20* 


D 


4.14 


4.90 


3.48 


5.00* 


4.23 


5.40* 


3.85 


4.90* 


Falling 


4,86 


5,71 


3.57 


4.86* 


6.50 


5.60 


5.60 


5.10 



Table 43 
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Gains in "Sunporting Details" 



Group 


Exper imental 


Control 


X 


Y 


> 




Y 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Passing 


3.81 


4.51* 


3.82 


4.50* 


5.05 


4.95 


4.38 


4.83* 


D 


3.38 


4.28* 


3.71 


4.33 


4.98 


5.08 


3.78 


4.45 


Failing 


4.29 


4.86 


3.57 


5.14 


5.90 


5.00 


4.90 


4.50 



Table 44 



Gains in "Unity" 



Group 


Experimental 


Control 


X 


Y 


> 




Y 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Passing 


3.39 


4.19* 


3.79 


4.59* 


4.41 


4.46 


4.09 


4.70* 


D 


2.90 


3.90* 


3.62 


4.71* 


3.73 


4.23 


3.55 


4.35* 


Failing 


3.7'; 


4.29 


3.71 


5.00 


5.30 


4.20 


4.90 


4.40 



Table 45 



Gains in ^’Coherence” 



Group 


Exper mental 


Control 


X 


Y 


X 




7 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Passing 


2.93 


3.67* 


3.60 


4.46* 


4.01 


3.94 


4.15 


4.65 


D 


2.81 


3.38 


3.52 


4.29 


3.18 


4.00* 


3.70 


4.40 


Failing 


3.29 


3.86 


3.14 


4.71 


4.70 


3.90 


4.80 


4.40 



Table 46 



Gains in **Conclu8ion” 



Group 




Exper 


mental 




Control 


X 


Y 


X 


Y 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Passing 


2.38 


3.54* 


3.32 


4.52* 


3.09 


3.99* 


3.54 


4.70* 


D 


2.19 


3.38* 


3.57 


4.33 


2.58 


3.98>f 


3.30 


4.08 


Failing 


1.86 


3.00 


2.42 


4.71* 


3.20 


3.90 


5.00 


4.80 



Table 47 
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Ideas 



Gains in ^ malytical Approach” 



oup 


Exper xmenta 


Control 


X 




X 


Y 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Vxi ?ost 

n I m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Passing 


3.93 


4.46* 


3.S l'V.24* 


4.60 


4.50 


3.76 


4.49* 


D 


3.52 


4.29* 


3.29 {4.33* 


4.08 


4.33 


3.63 


3.98 


Failing 


3.86 


4.43 


3.00 14.57* 


4.60 


4.40 


4.20 


4.10 



Table 48 



Gains in '^Maturity of Ideas*' 



Group 


Expel 


pimental 


Control 


X 


Y 


X 


Y 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Passing 


3.48 


3.94* 


3.89 


4.58* 


4.31 


4.19 


4.14 


4.68* 


D 


3.04 


3.62* 


3.67 


4.14 


3.85 


3.95 


3.85 


4.15 


Failing 


3.29 


3.86 


3.00 


5.00* 


4.10 


3.90 


4.00 


4.40 



Table 49 



Mechanics 

The only category of ^Mechanics** in which both groups achieved 
any significant gains was in ’’Sentence Sense,” 



Gains in ’’Sentence Sense” 



Group 


Experimental 


Control 


X 


Y 


X 


Y 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Pre 

m 


Post 

m 


Passing 


5.27 


5.48 


4.95 


5.99* 


6.25 


5.71 


4.30 


5.48* 


D 


4.48 


5.24 


4.76 


4.86 


6.40 


5.38 


3.95 


4.88 


Failing 


4.43 


6.14* 


5.14 


6.00 


6.70 


5.60 


4.80 


5.60 



Table 50 



One other statistically significant gain was made by the failing 
experimental students in ” Id lorn,” And one other statistically signi- 
ficant gain was made by the passing control students in ’’Grammar and 
Syntax.” No categories of either experimental or control students 
scored any statistically significant gains in either ’’Grammar” or 
’’Spelling,” But neither of these categories seemed to be areas of 
particular difficulty. Nearly all of the means for ’’Grammar” were 
above 5,0. AuJ most of the means for ’’Spelling” were 6.0 or above. 
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Measures of Success: Pre-Post Achievement Tests 



Cooperative English Test ; School and College Ability Test 



Originally the experimental range was determined by one score on 
the Cooperative English Test , Form lA. The original selection range 
was between the 15th and 35th percentiles of the "Expression” section 
of the Cooperativ e English Test , During the first two years of the ex- 
periment, the Cooperative English Test was administered as part of 
placement procedures* To provide comparisons, the test was re- 
administered to experimental and control groups at the end of their 
sequence: to repeat, the control sections had one-semester courses; 

and the experimental group had two-semester courses. 

During the two years in which the Cooperative English Test was 
administered, the experimental group gained significantly in most 
categories, particularly in the "xixpiression" category. During those 
same two years, the control gtuup did not achieve statistically sig- 
nificant gains in the "Expression" score, even though the control 
group had achieved a significantly higher mean on the pre test in 
1966-67. The table below indicates gains in the mean percentiles of 
the "Expression" score for each group. 



"Expression" score of Cooperative English Test 







65- 


VO 

VO 


65- 


•66 


GROUP 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 

Control 


27.19 

27.63 


37.23* 

32.68 


23.51 
27 25 


35.37* 

32.17 



Table 51 

*Statistically significant gain 



During the two years the experimental group also achieved stat- 
istically significant gains in the other categories of the Cooperative 
English Test: "Vocabulary" and "Speed of Comprehension," In 1965-66 

the control group achieved a statistically significant gain only in 
"Vocabulary"; in 1966-67 the control group achieved gains in both 
categories. Here is a table summarizing gains for both groups: 



Gains in "Vocabulary" * 





65 


-66 


65- 


■M 


GROUP 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 

Control 


42.00 

42.53 


48.74 

51.84 


38.65 

34.75 


46.46 

45.88 



Table 52 



*A11 gains are statistically significant. 
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Gains in **Speed of Comprehension" 



GROUP 


65-66 


66-67 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 

Control 


39.92 

44.79 


50.26* 

50.26 


42.21 

38.50 


48.75* 

51.58* 



Table 53 



^Statistically significant gains. 

Accompanying the Cooperative English Test in the first two years 
of the experiment was the Sch ool and College Ability Test (SCAT), 

SCAT produced three scores: "Verbal," "Quantitative," and xotal," 

The experimental group achieved significant gains in all three cate- 
gories during the first year of the experiment; and the exper iTnental 
group also achieved significant gains in the "Verbal" and "Total" 
categories in the second year* The control group achieved a statis- 
tically significant gain in the "Verbal" category during the first 
year; during the second year it achieved statistically significant 
gains in the "Verbal" and "Total" categories. Table 54 summarizes 
SCAT results: 



SCAT "Verbal" Gains 



GROUP 


65-66 


66-67 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 

Control 


41.64 

45.83 


53.61 

52.67 


38.71 

44.50 


49.68 

50.41 



Table 54 



I The gains in percentile rankings for the experimental group in 

' the "Verbal" category are almost twice as great as those for the con- 

trol group; but all the gains for both groups are statistically sig- 
j nif icant. 

On the other hand the gains, or lack of gains, for the "Quantita- 
tive" category are summarized by the table below: 

I 



SCAT "Quantitative" Gains 





65-66 


66- 


67 


GROUP 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 


43.00 


48.50* 


41.68 


44.54 


Control 


57.50 


59.17 


52.04 


53.95 



Table 55 

^Statistically significant gain. 



Below is a table suim.iarizing gains for each group in the "Total" 
category: 
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SCAT ’’Total" Gains 





65- 


66 


66- 


67 


GROUP 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


• m 


Experimental 

Control 


39.89 

50.54 


50.70* 

55.21 


36.02 

45.04 


43.93* 

51.04* 



Table 56 



^Statistically significant gains. 



American Co liege Testing Program Scores 

Beginning with the fall semester of 1967, the college changed 
placement tests to the American College Testing Program (ACT). This 
change seemed to have confused the experiment in some respects. Al- 
though equivalencies were supposed to have been established between 
the Cooperative English Test "Expression" score and the ACT "English" 
score, the ACT score seemed to select a different type of student. 
Moreover it seemed to test different sorts of achievement. The 
differences may be, in part, explained by the different designs of the 
tests. The Cooperative English "Expression" section consisted of two 
parts. Part I was "Effectiveness" which required the student to 
choose from lists of words the ones which would most "suitably" com- 
plete sentences. Part II was "Mechanics," which required the student 
to identify the parts of sentences which were mechanically defective. 

No counterpart to the "Mechanics" section was presented by ACT. The 
"English Usage" section of ACT required the student to decide if words 
within sentences should be replaced by better choices from lists of 
ai ternatives . 

An additional point about the ACT test is that it is re/ised 
yearly and therefore changes its norms with each revision. Unavail- 
ability of the pre-test raw scores prevented the elimination of 
variances which .night have occurred in the revisions. In 1968-69, the 
revised ACT was not used, but variances from past experience still 
seemed to occur. 

The ACT Test produces five scores: "English," "Mathematics," 

"Social Studies Reading," "Natural Science Reading," and "Composite." 
During 1967-68 the experimental group scored significant gains in 
"English" and "Natural Science Reading." In the same year, the control 
group scored significant gains in "English" and "Social Studies 
Reading. " 

In 1968-69, the experimental group scored a significant gain only 
in "Social Studies Reading"; but the control group scored significant 
gains in "English," "Mathematics," and "Composite." Below is a table 
summarizing the "English" gains for the two years: 



ACT "English" Gafns 





67- 


68 


68- 


69 


GROUP 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Experimental 

Control 


25.91 

27.84 


32.28* 

35.27* 


26.17 

27.92 


26.74 

33.69* 



Table 57 

I *Statistically significant. 

The 1968-69 ACT "English" testing produced the only "Verbal" 
score on which the experimental group failed to register a signifi- 
j I cant gain, while the control group did register a rignificant gain. 

t! 

li 

0 

II 
I! 

0 

li 

0 

0 

li 

li 
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Measures of Changes In Maturity: California Test of Personality 



The California Test of Personality did not reveal consistent 
differences in gains between the experimental and control groups. 

The first administration of the test occurred in the first two weeks 
of the experimental and control courses* The second administration 
of the test occurred in the last two weeks of the one-semester con- 
trol course, and in the last two weeks of the two-semester experimen- 
tal course. 

Each group registered gains of from eight to thirteen percentiles 
for the categories of "Personal Worth," "Social Adjustment," and 
"Total Adjustment," with one exception during the four years. The one 
exception was a gain of twenty-two percentiles by the experimental 
group during 66-67, in the categories of "Personal Worth," During the 
same year the control group gained thirteen percentiles in the same 
category. These gains — twenty-two percentiles and thirteen percen- 
tiles — were the most disparate of any recorded. Other gains were con- 
sistently within five percentiles of each other. 

Both groups, then, scored closely comparable gains in the "Sense 
of Personal Worth" during the four-year program. The California Test 
of Personality manual defines "Sense of Personal Worth" in this way: 

An individual possesses a sense of being worthy 
when he feels he is well regarded by others, when 
he feels that others have faith in his future suc- 
cess, and when he believes he has average or better 
than average ability. To feel worthy means to feel 
capable and reasonably attractive. 



Gains in the Means For "Sense of Personal Worth" 





65- 


■66 


66- 


■67 


67- 


o^ 

00 


68- 


■69 


Group 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Experimental 

Control 


60.18 

53.83 


74.14 

72.08 


46.07 

57.26 


68.12 

70.26 


55.50 

56.29 


64.96 

72.13 


60.06 

50.47 


70.45 

62.31 



Table 58 



A consistent gain for "Social Adjustment" is also recorded for both 
groups for the four years. "Social Adjustment" is a composite score 
which includes scores in these categories: "Social Standards," "Social 

Skills," "Anti-Social Tendencies," "Family Relations," "School Rela- 
tions," "Occupational Relations," and "Community Relations." 
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Gains In “Social Adjustment" 





65- 


-66 


66- 


-67 


o^ 

1 


'68 


68- 


-69 


Group 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Experimental 

Control 


47.14 

48.96 


57.68 

59.38 


43.16 

46.52 


56.49 

62.83 


43.70 

45.69 


56.44 

57.30 


40.39 

33.30 


55.47 

43.57 



Table 59 



Scores for "Total Adjustment" also consistently increased. "Total 
Adjustment" is a composite of all the scores in "Personal Adjustment" 
and "Social Adjustment." 

Gains In "Total Adjustment" 





65- 


-66 


66- 


-67 


67- 


■68 


68- 


-69 


Group 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Experimental 


44.55 


54.21 


42.19 


55.00 


44.42 


52.60 


42.22 


55.27 


Control 


48.25 


56.79 


47.17 


61.65 


43.51 


52.78 


33.94 


43.48 



Table 60 



Less regular gains for "Personal Adjustment" were recorded during 
the four years. "Personal Adjustment" is another composite score which 
records overall gains in these categories: "Self-reliance," "Sense cf 

Personal Worth," "Sense of Personal Freedom," "Feelings of Belonging," 
"Withdrawing Tendencies," and "Nervous Symptoms." Here is a table of 
the significant gains recorded during the experiment: 



ii 

li 



li 



r* ■ 

II 

l! 




Gains in "Personal Adjustment" 





66- 


-67 


67- 


-68 


68- 


■69 


Group 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Pre m 


Post m 


Experimental 

Control 


42.12 

46.57 


53.74 

59.09 


42.31 


49.06 


42.86 

36.20 


52.77 

43.59 



Table 61 



The only other statistically significant gains were those scored by 
the experimental group during 67-68 in the area of "Feelings of Belong- 
ing" (39.81-45.37); and by the control group during 68*-69 in the area of 
"Self Reliance" (41.06-47.26). 
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Thus most of the gains indicated by the two groups on the Calif- 
ornia Test of Personality are overall gains which are closely compar- 
able. Possibly the gains are attributable merely to maturation fac- 
tors such as college experience, employment, and time. If so, ex- 
tending the duration of the students* first college experiences may 
give them the advantages of bringing some extra maturity to those 
experiences before they end. This extra maturity may be particularly 
important to the category of students Included by the experiment. 

None of the experimental or control group began with a “Total Adjust- 
ment” percentile of higher than 48,25 (the score of the control group 
for 1965-66). And the “Total Adjustment” percentile sank as low as 
33.94 (for the control group of 68-69). Mean percentiles suggest, 
therefore, that added maturity seems especially important to students 
like those selected for experimental and control classes. 
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Item Analysis on Counseling Keys 
of the 

Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 

One part of the Investigation has been an Item analysis of the 
responses to the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes * 

The Item analysis has been made to determine discriminatin g differ- 
ences between sub-groups of the project population. 

The survey was administered midway during the first semesters 
of the experimental and control sections. The results of 319 tests 
were available for this report.^ 

After students had completed their experimental or control classes » 
they were divided Into four categories: 

Passed 
D grade 
Failed 
Dropped 

These categories have been used In the analysis of the students' 
responses to the survey. 

To further assls : the analysis, different kinds of Items within 
the survey were provided with labels.^ To serve the purposes of this 
experiment, the labels have been derived from a consensus of four ex- 
perienced Instructors, not teaching experimental or control sections. 
They agreed upon the use of these terms: 

Academic Attitudes 
Personal Attitudes 
Study Habits 
Ability 

Because some Items of the survey seem to be Involved wltr« more than 
one concept, some of the Itemi have been labelled In mor^ than one way. 

The Items which have been judged to be relevant to this analysis 



1. The number Is low because results of the *68- '69 testing could not 
be Included In the computer run of January '69. The success rates 
of that year had not yet been established because students had not 
completed their classes. 

2. Labels were applied to types of Items within the 1953 edition of 
the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes > A later 
edition supplied Its own classification. But this latet edition 
could not be utilized because the experiment began with the 1953 
edition. 
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are twenty-one statements which appear on both the male and female 
counseling keys. These are the items which can be used to make dis- 
criminations within the total group. Contingency tables show the 
distribution, in percents^ of successful and non-success ful students 
whose responses appeared on the counseling keys. The responses which 
show through the counseling keys, and which are tallied , are assumed 
to reveal non-productive attitudes, habits, or ability levels. Pre- 
sumably, the percentage of tallied responses by successful students 
would be lower than the percentage of tallied responses by non-suc- 
cessful students. This assumption has proven to be more accurate 
when applied to the experimental .tudents than when applied to control 
students. 

This difference may have occurred because of the different ways 
in which the two kinds of courses have been designed. Experimental 
English classes, especially in the first half of the first semester, 
call for assignments from period to period. These assignments cul- 
minate in complete papers. The relationship of each assignment to 
past and future assignments is emphasized. Therefore the organization 
of the course is clarified for the student. 

In the regular classes, an advanced assignment is given, and the 
assignment is discussed from period to period, possibly in conjunction 
with the discussion of essays in the textbook. But the relationship 
of classwork to the future assignment is less obvious, and the control 
student may be less able to perceive the underlying organization of 
the course* 

Tl^e supposition that course designs have influenced the trends of 
responses is weakened b^^ the knowledge that the students were carrying 
at least three other kinds of classes. But the tests were given in 
English classes and the students knew that the tests were pertinent to 
a Project English experiment. So the association of the types of Eng- 
lish *:lasses to the types of responses would seem to be an obvious one. 

To illustrate the trend of responses, twelve items have been 
selected from the survey. These are the items which most clearly 
illustrate the differences between successful and non-successful stu- 
dents. The responses to each item demonstrate at least a nineteen 
point difference between the successful and at least one non-suc- 
cessful category for either the experimental students ££ the control 
students. 

Study Habits 

The tables below sumnarize responses to items which have been 
labelled "Study Habits." The reader should remember that the responses 
which have been tallied are presumed to reflect non-productive habits. 
Therefore the lowest proportion of responses should occur among suc- 
cessful students. 
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70. When prepa. \ng for an examination I arrange facts 
to be learned in some logical order — order of 
importance, order of presentation in class, or 
textbook, order of time in history, etc.. 



Responses To Item 70 of SSlIA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 

mental 


21.3 


34.6 


46.7 


31.3 


Control 


28.6 


27.3 


21.4 

1 


1 



Table 62 



An easy inference would be that the constant emphasis upon 
organization in the experimental course has had some influence upon 
responses to Item 70. Responses to the next item serve such ar -in- 
ference less easily. 

63. Before each period I set up a goal as to how much 
material I will cover. 



Responses To Item 63 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


47.1 


57.7 


66.7 


52.1 


mental 










Control 


38.8 


36.4 


57.1 


55.6 



Table 63 



An explanation of the pattern of responses to Item 63 could be that 
the experimental lessons during the first half of the first semester 
have built-in goals. Therefore experimental students might not feel 
the necessity of setting their own study goals to the degree that 
the control students would. 

The next item appears to be related to tha matter of goal ful- 
fillment. However, the item was labelled both "Study Habits" and 
"Academic Attitudes." 



5. When my assigned homework is extra long or unusually 
difficult, I become discouraged and either give up in 
disgust or skip hurriedly through the assignment. 
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studying only the easier part of the less 



Responses To Item 5 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in perc 


cut) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


D 


Experi- 


10.3 


15.4 


33.3 


25 .) 


mental 










Control 


14. 3 


31.8 


7.1 

1 





Table 64 



The influence of course design might again be inferred. Experi- 
mental lessons — from period to period — present short-range goals 
which are intended to avoid the discouraging effect (^f a ong assign- 
ment. But the experimental lessons are progress! :: If .. ome are 

skipped, the rest become more difficult. 

The constant demand of each successive lesson in the experimen- 
tal classes may have prompted the responses to other items which have 
been labelled "Academic Attitudes. " 

Academic Attitudes 



The constant system of experimental lessons is, of course, mono- 
tonous to some students. Possibly this feeling is reflected by re- 
sponses to Item 15. 

15. Lack of interest in my school work make«: it difficult 

for me to keep my attention focused on assigned reading. 



Responses To Item 15 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


14.7 


19.2 


40.0 


27.1 


mental 










Control 


. . . 


13.6 


7.1 


22.2 



Table 53 



The relatively high percent of those failing experimental stu- 
dents who suffered from lack of interest seems significant. The 
apparent influence of boredom would be more discouraging if one for- 
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got that a hi gher proportion of' experimental students succeeded than 
did control students. Further! ore, the absence of boredom did not 
seem to reduce ?:he chances of failure in those responding to Item 15. 
Nor does the proportion of those who find school-work uninteresting 
seem related to success among those responding to Item 21. 

21. Some of my courses are so uninteresting that I have to 
"force" myself to do the assignments. 



Responses To Item 21 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


17.6 


38.5 


26.7 


29.2 


mental 










ControJ. 


16.3 


22.7 


7.1 


33.3 



Table 66 



The responses to Item 21, however, are qualified by responses to 
a related item. 

16. Unless I really like a course, I believe in doing only 
enough to get a passing grade. 



Responses To Item 16 of SSHA 



Group 


Category (in percent) 




Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


8.8 


19.2 


20.0 


16.7 


mental 










Control 


10.2 


13.6 


28.6 


33.3 



Table 67 



Personal Attitudes ^ 

Two items labelled "Personal Attitudes" again call attention to 
the relationship between student persistence and success in experi- 
mental classes. The percentages of "D" and "Fail" responses to Item 
15 (which has been discussed under "Academic Attitudes") is almost 
repeated by the responses to Item 61. 

61. With me, studying is a hit-or-miss proposition depending 
on the mood I'm in. 
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Responses To Item 61 of SSHA 



Group 





Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


6.6 


, 19.2 


40.0 


16.7 


mental 










Control 


6.1 


18.2 


7.1 


22.2 



Table 68 

The pattern is again more consistent for experimental students 
than for control students responding to Item 38. 



38. I am unable to concentrate well because of periods of 
restlessness, moodiness, or "having the blues." 



Responses To Item 38 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


12.5 


26.9 


33.3 


27.1 


mental 










Control 


20.4 


36.4 


21.4 


44.4 



Table 69 



Possibly, experimental students may feel less lost because their 
goals have been more clearly defined. 

A different sort of personal attitude is concerned with prestige. 

^ 43. The prestige of having a college education provides 

my main motive for going to college. 



Responses To Item 43 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


20.6 


15.4 


40.0 


22.9 


mental 

Control 


26.5 


22.7 


14.3 





Table 70 
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The wide variations in the "Fail” and "Drop" categories might 
again be due to the different designs of the courses. Possibly, 
failing or dropping experimental students did not find the functional 
lessons to be the sort of "college" work they anticipated. "Attitudes" 
and "habits" accounted nearly all the items which demonstrated the 
widest spread of percentages between successful and non-successful 
students. 

Ability 

Only one item was given the single label of "Ability." 

18. I have trouble with the mechanics of English composition. 



Responses To Item 18 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


18.4 


34.6 


53.3 


31.3 


mental 










Control 


26.5 


45.5 


28.6 


. . . 



Table 71 



The spread of proportions on this table undoubtedly is explained 
by the fact that experimental lessons have built-in units of mechanics, 
whereas control lessons may involve no mechanics beyond the correction 
of mechanical errors on papers. 

Ability and - ^tudy Habits 

One item was labelled both "Ability" and "Study Habits." 

8. ^fy teachers criticize my written reports as be.ing hastily 
written or poorly organized. 




Responses To Item 8 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 




Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


6.6 


26.9 


6.7 


12.5 


mental 

Control 


8.2 


13.6 


14.3 





Table 72 
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Different Views 



The twenty-one items which have been used to compare experimental 
and control students might be examined in different ways. 

Among the responses to the twenty-one items by the experimental 
students, only four non-successf ul categories registered percentages 
which were lower than the passing percentages. The four statements 
included Item 43 which was concerned with the "prestige of having a 
college education." (See responses to Item 43 under "Personal 
Attitudes.") The other three items have net been mentioned in the pre- 
ceding discussion because they have not revealed at least a nineteen- 
point difference between "Passing" and any non-successful categories. 
All three points involve difficulties while taking examinations . 

7. Difficulty in expressing myself in writing slov7S me down 

on reports, themes, examinations and other work to be turned 
in. 



Responses To Item 7 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


26.5 


23.1 


26. 7 


31.3 


mental 










Control 


30.6 


45.5 


28.6 


33.3 



Table 73 



17. I get nervous and confused when taking an examination and 
fail to answer questions to the best of my ability. 



Responses To Item 17 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fall 


Drop 


Experi- 


22.8 


19.2 


26.7 


22.9 


mental 










Control 


24.5 


36.4 


21.4 


22.2 



Table 74 
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55. I have difficulty in picking out important points of a 
reading assignment — points that are later asked on 
examinations . 



Responses To Item 55 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fall 


Drop 


Experi- 


14.7 


19.2 


13.3 


20.8 


mental 










Control 


18.4 


22.2 


21.4 


11.1 



Table 75 



The spread between successful and non-successf ul categories in the 
experimental group does not exceed seven percentage points. Possibly 
the ^examination** statements do not differentiate between success and 
non-success in the experimental group because the experimental course 
demands constant writing rather than performance on impromptus and 
examinations . 

However, much the same might be said of the control group. Not 
much differentiation can be observed in control group responses which 
result in non-successf ul percentages which are lower than successful per 
centages . 

Three of the thirteen items which present lower non-successful 
percentages than successful percentages for control students have just 
beet) discussed. They are items 43 (**prestige**) and 7 and 55 (**examina- 
tions**) . Two other **examination** statements show very little differ- 
entiation of categories for either the control or the experimental group 

32. Difficulty in assembling ideas and clearness v^ithin a brief 
amount of time results in my doing poorly on examinations. 



Responses To Item 32 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 




Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


13.2 


19. 2 


13.3 


18.8 


mental 

Control 


14.3 


18.2 


14.3 


11.1 



Table 76 
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72. Although I work until the last possible minute, I am 
unable to finish examinations within c^llotted time. 



Responses To Item 72 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


7.4 


7.7 


13.3 


8.3 


mental 










Control 


14.3 


22.7 


7.1 


22.2 



Table 77 



Several other items which show lower non~successf ul percentages 
than successful percentages are related to matters of persistence . 
Some of the spreads of percentages in these items are relatively wide 

One suf item is 4. 

4. Whether I like a course or not, I still work hard to make 
a good grade. 



Responses To Item 4 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


20.6 


38.5 


26.7 


39.6 


mental 










Control 


26.5 


13.6 


35.7 


22.2 



Table 78 



A similar item is 21. 

21. Some of my courses are so uninteresting that I have to 
“force” myself to do the assignments. 
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Responses To Item 21 of 3SHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 


Drop 


Experi- 


17.6 


38.5 


26.7 


29.2 


mental 










control 


16.3 1 


1 22.7 


7.1 


33.3 



Table 79 



Item 5 also is concerned with persistence in the face of discourage- 
ment or boredom. ("When my assigned homework is extra long or unusually 
difficult I become discouraged...." See Item 5 under "Study Habits and 
Academic Attitudes.") 

One other reflects day-to-day persistence. 

6/. I keep my assignments up-to-date by doing my work regularly 
from aay to day. 



Responses To Item 67 of SSHA 



Group 


Category 


(in percent) 


Pass 


D 


Fail 1 


1 Drop 


Experi- 


15.4 


15.4 


33.3 


33. 3 


mental 










Control 


24.5 


28.6 


13.6 


33. 3 



Table 80 



Item 8 may also be concerned with persistent work habits. ("My 
teachers criticize my reports as being hastily written.... See Item 
8 under "Ability and Study Habits.") 

All of these items which are related to persistence seem to imp'Jy 
that persistence is a quality which is less critical and less rewardtid 
for the control students than for the experimental students. 

A couple of other items which demonstrate lower non-successful 
percentages than successful percentages for control students might be 
related to the recognition of order or logic in lessons. These are 
Items 70 and 63. (Item 70 states "When preparing for an examination 
I arrange facts to be learned in some logical order...." See Item 70 
under the discussion of "Study Habits." Also see Item 63 under "Study 
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Habits." "Before each study period I set up a goal...,") 

Only one item in which non-successful students respond with a 
lower percentage than successful students is concerned with mechanics. 
The item is 18. ("I have trouble with the mechanics of English composi- 
tion.") 

The Wides t Disparities 

Still another way to illustrate the difference in responses is to 
pinpoint the widest disparities between experimental and control per- 
centages. (See Table 31, page 63.) 

The least raaical disparities can be observed among the passing 
students of the two groups. The greatest difference occurs in response 
to Item 15. ("Lack of interest in my school work makes it diffi- 
cult....") Of the experimental students* responses 14.7 percent were 
tallied for this item, while n£ control group responses were tallieJ. 

A couple of items produced a nine-point differential . The 
first item is 63. ("Before each study period I set up a goal..,,") 

The experimental response was 47.1 percent; the control response was 

38.3 percent.^ Although the experimental percentage was higher for 

Item 63 it was nine points lower for Item 67. (**I keep my assignments 

up to date by doing my work regularly from day to day." Experimental 

15.4 percent; control 24.5 percent.) The greater importance of day- 
to-day persistence to the experimental student has already been dis- 
cussed under "Jtudy Habits." 

A couple of items demonstrated an eight-point difference between 
groups of successful students; and a couple demonstrated a seven-point 
spread. (Sea Item 18 "Mechanics"; Item 38 "Personal Attitudes"; and 
Items 70 and 72 "Study Habits.") In each case the experimental per- 
centage was lower. In fact, for the successful students, experimental 
percentages were lower in fourteen of the twenty-one sets of responses. 

Differences in unsuccessful categories were much greater. The 
largest difference was registered for the D students* responses to 
Item 4. ("V/hether I like a course or not, I still work hard to make 
a good grade.") Experimental D students, 38.5 percent; control D 
students, 13.6 percent — a 24.9 point difference. The next widest 
variance was demonstiated by Item 7. ("Difficulty in expressing my- 
self slows me down on reports, themes, examinations ") Experi- 

mental, 23.1 percent; control 45.5 percent — a difference of 22.4 
points. Another wide difference can be observed in the responses to 
Item 63 ("goal-setting"). Experimental, 57.7; control, 36.4 percent* 
Several other items registered divergencies which were greater than 
any of the divergencies in the "Pass** category, but no clear pattern 
has been observed. 



1. The percentages for Item 63 were the highest for successful stu- 
dents of both groups. Apparently goal-setting is not as critical 
a factor in success as other qualities. 
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The widest variations occur in the ** Fail *' category. Two items 
register identical percentages and b:>th items seem to be related to 
attitudes. The items are 15 ("Lack of interest in my school work 
makes it difficult...") and 61 ("Studying is a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion depending on tne mood I *m in"). In each case the responses were 
experimental, 40. C percent; control, 7.1 percents The variation was 
32.9 points — the widest margin registered between the two groups 
in any category. Other wide differences are registered by Item 43 
("The prestige of having a college education..."). Experimental, 

40.0 percent; control, 14.3 percent -- 25.7 point difference. A 
25.2 point difference is registered for Item 5 ("When my homework is 
extra long... I become discouraged..."). Experimental, 33.3 percent; 
control, 7.1 percent. Other wide variations can be noted for Items 
67 and 70 (see "Study Habits"); and for Item 18 (see "Ability"). 
Obviously, lack of persistence is the trait which most clearly dis- 
tingui hes experimental failures. 

Tht: differences for dropped students were narrower than those among 
D 01 * failed students. Three items registered about a 17 point differ 
ence. Two of these seemed to imply a contradiction of each other. One 
was Item 4 ("Whether I like a course or not, I still work hard to make 
a good grade..."). Experimental, 39.6 percent; control, 22.2 percent. 
Registering an apparent contradiction to the trend of responses to Item 
4 were the responses to Item 16 ("Unless I really like a course, I be- 
lieve in doing only enough to get a passing grade"). Experimental, 

16.7 percent; control, 33.3 percent- One other item also produced a 
J7 point difference. The item was 38 ("I am unable to concentrate well 
because of periods of restlessness..."). Experimental, 27.1 percent; 
control, 44.4 percent. 

General Inferences 



Some general inferences may be drawn from comparisons of the sur- 
veys of both groups. 

Persistence was a quality which seemed to be more rewarded in the 
experimental group than in the control group. In responses involving 
persistence, the experimental percentages usually rose from successful 
to D to fail; the control responses involving persistence did not us- 
ually follow this pattern. 

In addition, the scores suggest that control students were more 
apt to fail because of erratic performance rather than because of 
"nonproductive’* attitudes or habits. The scores of control "failed" 
students were lower than those of control successful students, much 
more frequently than in the cases of experimental students. 

In addition, mechanics seemed to have been a more important con- 
sideration for experimental students than for control students. 

Finally, it might be said that the experimental group responded 
B^^ow n- Holtzman S urvey of Study Habits and Attitudes in a manner 
which apparently corresponds to the intent of the survey more closely 
than did the control group. In other words, the experimental responses 
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more clearly produced the rising pattern of percentages from success 
to failure. In the control group the **failure” percentages were more 
often as lew or lower than the "pass'* percentages. A possible infer- 
ence might be that atti;:udes and habits were less important to success 
in the control group than in the experimental group. Still another 
possibility could be that the experimental students were more aware of 
what was causing success or failure than v/ere the control students. 

In any case, though the percentages of responses by control students 
and experimental students were relatively close, percentages of re- 
sponses by students in unsuccessful categories varied much more radi- 
cally , 
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Responses To Counseling Key Items of SSHA 



^ ^ Category (in percent) 

Item Type Group ^ ^ 

Pass p Fail Drop 



63 


SH 


Exper . 
Control 


67 


SH 


Exper . 
Control 


70 


SH 


Exper . 
Control 


72 


SH 


Exper . 
Control 


5 


& 


Exper . 




AA 


Control 


54 


AA 


Exper . 




Control 


4 


.AA 


Exper . 
Control 


15 


AA 


Exper . 
Control 


16 


AA 


Exper. 

Control 


21 


AA 


Exper . 
Control 


25 


AA 


Exper . 
Control 


30 




Exper. 




^ PA 


Control 


17 


PA 


Exper . 
Control 


38 


PA 


Exper . 
Control 


43 


PA 


Exper. 

Control 


61 


PA 


Exper . 
Control 


7 


Abil 


Exper . 
Control 


18 


Abil 


Exper . 
Control 


55 


Abil 


Exper. 

Control 


8 




Exper. 




^ SH 


Control 


32 


& 


Exper . 




SH 


Control 




47.1 


57.7 


66.7 


52.1 


38.8 


36.4 


57.1 


5^^.6 


15.4 


15.4 


33.3 


3 j .3 


24.5 


28.6 


13.6 


33.3 


21.3 


34.6 


46.7 


31.3 


28.6 


27.3 


21.4 


• • 


7.4 


7.7 


13.3 


8.3 


14.3 


22.7 


7.1 


22.2 


10.3 


15.4 


33.3 


25.0 


14.3 


31.8 


7.1 


. . 


5.1 


7.7 


13.3 


12.5 


4.1 


18.4 


21.4 


22.2 


20.6 


38.5 


26.7 


39.6 


26.5 


13.6 


35.7 


22.2 


14.7 


19.2 


40.0 


27.1 


... 


13.6 


7.1 


22.2 


8.8 


19.2 


20.0 


16.7 


10.2 


13.6 


28.6 


33.3 


17.6 


38.5 


26.7 


29.2 


16.3 


22.7 


7.1 


33.3 


17.6 


26.9 


20.0 


33.3 


14.3 


22.7 


14.3 


22.2 


40.4 


53.8 


60.0 


64. 6 


36.7 


72.7 


71.4 


77.8 


22.8 


19.2 


26.7 


22.9 


24.5 


36.4 


21.4 


22.2 


12.5 


26.9 


33.3 


27.1 


20.4 


36.4 


21.4 


44.4 


20.6 


15.4 


40.0 


22.9 


26.5 


22.7 


14.3 


. . 


6.6 


19.2 


40.0 


16.7 


6.1 


18.2 


7.1 


22.2 


26.5 


23.1 


26.7 


31.3 


30.6 


45.5 


28.6 


33.3 


18.4 


34.6 


53.3 


31.3 


26.5 


45.5 


28.6 


• . 


14.7 


19.2 


13.3 


20.8 


18.4 


22.7 


21.4 


11.1 


6. 6 


26.9 


6.7 


12.5 


8.2 


13.6 


14.3 


• . 


13.2 


19.2 


13.3 


18.8 


14.3 


18.2 


14.3 


11.1 


Table 81 
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Correlation Study (Total Group) 



During the four-year research, a study of variables was con- 
ducted on each year*s collected data. Correlation matrices were 
developed with variables from the categories of personal, family 
and scholastic characteristics. Most of the correlations could be 
predicted but some could not. 

Parents ^ Education and Achievement 

Least expected were some negative associations between the 
parents* education and the students* scholasti achievement. In 
1966 and 1967, the relationship between the father*s education and 
the students* scholastic achievement was negative. In other words, 
as the father*s education increased, the students* academic suc- 
cess decreased. 

In 1967, the mother*s education also had some negative associa- 
tions with several grade point averages in high school and college 
courses. Moreover, the mother *s education demonstrated negative 
associations with the **Social Studies Pveading*' score and the "Math- 
ematics*' score of the American College Testing Program in the data 
from 1967 and 1968. The "Social Studies Reading*' test could be 
considered a measure of comprehension while the "Mathematics" test 
is a measure of reasoning ability. To repeat, as the mother's 
education increased, the students* achievement on these tests de- 
creased. 

Parents * Education and Parents * Occupations 

Much more predictable were the correlations of the parents* 
education and occupations. The coding process assigned numerical 
values which increased as educational levels increased; the same 
code assigned numerical values which decreased as the occupational 
levels increased. 

Therefore the father's educational level had a numerically 
negative relationship to his occupational level. In other words, 
as the father's education increased so did the level of his 
occupation . 

The coding process applied to the mother's education and her 
occupation, or the father's occupation, was similar to that applied 
to the father's education and his occupation. Data from 1967 
and 1968 consequently demonstrated a negative relationship between 
the mother's education and either parent's occupation. As the 
mother's education increased so did the professional nature of the 
occupation. 

Relationship of Father ' s Education to Mother 's Education 

Also predictable was the relationship of the father's 
to the mother's education. The father's educational level 
positive association with the mother's educational level. 
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education 
had a 
The 



educational levels of the parents tended to be similar. 

Parents * Occupations and California Test of P ersonality Scores 

Less obvious were the relationships between the parent's 
occupations and some California Tes t of Personality scores. Be- 
cause coding processes assigned decreasing numerical values to 
increasing occupational xevels, the ratings of the parents* 
occupations in 1966 had a positive relationship to some California 
Test of Personality scores. In short, as the occupational level 
decreased, some levels of maturity seemed to increase. Scores 
suggesting such a relationship included "Self-Reliance," "Personal 
Adjustment," and "Total Adjustment." 

Paradoxically, the father's educational level in 1966 and 
1967 also had a positive association with the student's "Self- 
Reliance" score on the California Test of Personality . 



Parents ' Occupations and High School Grade Point Averages 

Also in the 1966 data, the occupational level demonstrated 
a negative correlation with the high school natural science grade 
point average. The relationship reversed in 1968. In 1968, the 
parents* occupations had a positive relationship with the student's 
high school grade point average. 

High School Grade Point Averages 

Data from 1966, 1967, and 1968 indicated positive relationships 
between the total high school grade point average and the grade 
point averages of English/literature, humanities, social studies, 
natural science, language and vocational subjects. These positive 
relationships could be expected, since the total grade point average 
is based on the G.P.A. of various subjects, that a close relation- 
ship might be demonstrated. Positive correlations were observed 
between the total high school grade point average and several college 
grade point averages. The college subjects included English (experi- 
mental and regular), social science, natural science, and business 
courses . 

In 1966 and 1967 positive correlations between various high 
school grade point averages were also observed. The high school 
subjects included English/literature, humanities, social studies, 
natural sciences, languages, vocational subjects. It seems that 
a particular quality of academic performance is maintained through- 
out various courses. 

High School Grade Point Averages and College Test s 

In 1966 and 1967, the total high school grade point average 
had a positive association with the scores of several tests adminis- 
tered in college. These scores included the "Vocabulary" score 
of the Cooperative English Test , the "English" and "Social Studies 
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Reading’* scores of the American College Tes ting Progra m, the ’'Com-* 
posite” score of the American College Testing Program , and scores 
from the Brown— Holt zman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes « The 
Cooperative English Test and the American College Testing Program 
are cons idered measures of ability . As the high school grade point 
average increased so did the scores on the ability tests. The 
Brown-Holt zman Sur vey of Study H abits and Attitudes scores suggested 
that the levels of academic success in high school were paralleled 
by levels of habits and attitudes. 

Tests and Sub*-sections 

In all years, the various ability tests (SCAT, COOP, ACT) had 
significant positive correlations with sub-sections within each test 
and, in the case of SCAT and COOP, between the tests. It seems that 
the tests used in the research measured levels of quality in the stu- 
dent’s basic scholastic abilities. It also appears that the tests* 
sub-section designs were closely related to produce a total measure- 
ment of certain abilities. The two forms, AA and BB, of the Calif- 
ornia Test of Personality (CTP) , demonstrated significant positive 
relationships. The CTP forms' design produces such a correlation. 

For all levels, the items of each component and there- 
fore the Personal, Social, and Total Adjustment scores, 
have been made equivalent by the process of having each 
item of Form AA matched with an equivalent item of Form 
BB as to difficulty, discriminative power, and internal 
consistency. ^ 

The Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes had posi- 
tive correlations with all of the test scores on the CTP, the grade 
point averages, and the hours spent on studies. It seems that there 
is a close relationship between study habits and attitudes and levels 
of maturity and that a variation in one characteristic is accompanied 
by a similar variation in the other characteristic. Also, this co- 
variation is apparently followed by an improvement in scholastic 
achievement. 



1. Louis P. Thorpe, Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. Tiegs , **Form BB 
Equivalence to Form AA,” Manual , California Tes t of Personality , 
1953 Revision (Monterey, California: McGraw-Hill Inc.)» P* 
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Factor Analysis 



Various analyses were made on data collected during the four years 
tliat were not directly related to the study. However, the information 
from these analyses might be useful in further research. 

One Buch analysis was the Factor Analysis* The analysis was con- 
ducted on thirty-five variables from the categories of personal, 
family, and scholastic characteristics. These variables include such 
things as age, hours employed, amount of television watched, father *s 
and mother’s education, parent’s occupation, high school grade point 
averages, college grade point averages, credit hours enrolled in col- 
lege, ability test scores, level of maturity measurements, and study 
habits and attitudes. 

The Factor Analysis indicated consistent high loadings (negative 
and/or positive) for several characteristics. These clusters of char- 
acteristics were labelled "Self Concept,” "High School Achievement," 
"Family Characteristics," and "College Entrance Ability" (reasoning 
and verbal ability), 

Vhe consistency of the results of the analysis suggested that 
several ability measurements could be consolidated as well as measure- 
ments of maturity level and study habits and attitudes. In addition, 
grade point averages in high school and college could be combined. 

The technique of data collection, then, could become less time consum- 
ing and could be directed toward the most useful and pertinent informa- 
tion needed to evaluate an experiment. 



Results of Factor Analysis 

The correlation matrix of data collected in 1965-66 included 42 
variables. Factor Analysis extracted eight factors. In the final 
rotation, the following results were obtained: 

FACTOR I. The total group had high negative loadings on the 

Brown - Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
score (SSHAP),and on sub-scores of the California 
Test of Personality * Form BB, post test* The sub- 
scores included scores on Self Reliance (CSRPR), 
Personal Freedom (CPFBP) , Feelings of Belonging 
(CFBPB), Personal Adjustment (CBPP^), and Social 
Adjustment (CBSP^)* Factor I might then be called 
"Self Concept." This cluster suggests that Factor I 
could be an indication of the student’s self concept 
at the conclusion of his participation in Project 
English, 
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Variable 


Factor I 


h2 


CBSP^ 


-92 


96 


CFBPB 


-88 


89 


CBPP2 


-80 


82 


CPFPB 


-80 


73 


SSHAP 


-70 


65 


CSRPB 


-60 


54 



Table 82 



FACTOR II. The total group had high negative loadings on the 
pre-post scores of sub tests of the School and 
College Ability Test ^ Form lA and the Cooperative 
English Test ^ Form lA used as entrance tests 
during 1965-66 and 1966-67, The SCAT Quantita- 
tive score (SCQP^, SCQP^) and the Total score 
(SCTP^, SCTP^) of the pre and post tests were 
included. Also included were the Coop Speed of 
Comprehension (ESP^, ESp2) scores on the pre and 
post tests. Factor II could be labelled 
"Reasoning Ability," 



Variable 


Factor II 


b,2 


SCQP^ 


-90 


83 


SCQp2 


-86 


81 


SCTPI 


-85 


87 


SCTp2 


-67 


88 


ESP2 


-57 


62 


ESP^ 


-50 


45 



Table 83 



FACTOR III. Factor III is closely associated with Factor II in 
that high negative loading; occurred on sub scores 
of the School and College Ability Test and the Coop - 
erative English Test , These scores were the SCAT 
Verbal score (SCVP^, SCVP^) and the Coop Vocabulary 
score (EVP^, EVp2), Factor III could be titled • 
"Verbal Ability," 



Variable 


Factor III 


h2 


SCVP2 


-84 


84 


EVP2 


-84 


80 


EVP^ 


-82 


72 


SCVP^ 


-72 


72 


SCTp2 


-60 


88 



Table 84 
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FACTOR 



FACTOR 



FACTOR 



O 




IV, Factor IV seems to be peculiar to the control 
group. High negative loading occurred only on 
the College Grade Point Average for the regular 
English 110 (control section) (ENC^), However, 
moderate positive loadings for the total group 
were observed on the College Literature Grade 
Point Average (LIC) and the High School Voca- 
tional Grade Point Average (VOCHS), Factor IV 
is mixed and no appropriate title was given. 



Variable 


Factor IV 


h2 


ENC^ 


-83 


87 


VOCHS 


55 


70 


LIC 


54 


46 



Table 85 



V, The total group had high negative loading on the 
Total High School Grade Point Average (GPHS) and 
the High School English/literature Grade Point 
Average (ELHS). Factor V might be called "High 
School Overall Achievement." 



Variable 


Factor V 


h2 


GPHS 


-91 


93 


ELHS 


-81 


68 



Table 86 



VI, High positive loadings for the total group 

occurred on High School Grade Point Averages 
for Humanities (HUMHS) and Vocational Sub- 
jects (VOCHS), A high positive loading was 
also observed on the Personal Worth score of 
the California Test of Personality , Form AA, 
Pre test (CPWPA), 

A moderate positive loading occurred on the 
High School Language Grade Point Average 
(LANHS) and a moderate negative loading on 
the College Humanities Grade Point Average 
(HUMC), Factor VI could be labelled "High 
School Achievement-Subject Matter." 
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FACTOR VII. 



FACTOR VIII 



O 




Variable 


Factor VI 




HUMHS 


79 


68 


VOCES 


50 


70 


CPWPA 


50 


94 


LANHS 


49 


43 


HUMG 


-42 


36 



Table 87 

The total group had high negative loadings 
on the California Test of Personality . Form 
AA, pre test sub scores. This included 
scores on Self Reliance (CSRPA), Personal 
Worth (CPWPA) , Personal Freedom (CPFPA) , 
Feelings of Belonging (CFBPA), Personal Ad- 
justment (CAPPl), Social Adjustment (CASP^), 
and Total Adjustment (CATP^), Factor VII 
might be appropriately called "Initial Self 
Concept," This factor could be considered 
an indicator of the student’s general level 
of maturity and his self concept at the 
start of his participation in the project. 



Variable 


Factor VII 


h2 


CAPpl 


-98 


99 


CATpl 


-84 




CPFPA 


-72 


62 


CASPl 


-64 


65 


CSRPA 


-59 


80 


CPWPA 


-57 


94 


CFBPA 


-57 


54 



Table B8 

High positive loadings for the total group 
occurred on High School Grade Point Averages 
for Social Studies (SOCHS) and Natural 
Sciences (SCIHS) as well as the College Grade 
Point Average for the Experimental English 
Course (ENSPC), Factor VIII seems to be 
peculiar to the experimental group* 



Variab le 


Factor VIII 




ENSPC 


67 


64 


SOCHS 


59 


59 


SCIHS 


48 


44 



Table 89 
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The correlation matrix of data collected in 1966-67 included 35 
variables. Factor analysis extracted ten factors. In the final ro- 
tation, the following results were obtained: 

FACTOR lo The total group had high positive loadings on 
some scores of the California Test of Person - 
a lity , Form AA, pre test. The scores included 
Self Reliance (CSRPA) , Personal Worth (CPWPA) , 
Personal Freedom (CPFPA) , Feelings of Belong- 
ing (CFBPA) , and Personal Adjustment (CAPP^) , 

Social Adjustment (CASP^), and Total Adjustment 
(CATP^). Factor I might then be called "Self 
Concept . " 



Variable 


Factor I 


h2 


CATpl 


98 


98 


CAPPI 


97 


97 


CASP^ 


75 


65 


CFBPA 


75 


65 


CPWPA 


70 


70 


CP^PA 


57 


37 


CS.IPA 


54 


49 



Table 90 



FACTOR II High negative loadings for the total group were 
observed on several High School Grade Point 
Averages ; Total (GPHS) , English/literature 
(ELHS) , Social Studies (SOCHS) , and Natural 
Science (SCIHS). An appropriate title might be 
"High School Achievement." 



Variable 


Factor II 


h2 


GPHS 


-99 


99 


ELHS 


-68 


63 


SOCHS 


-65 


62 


SCIHS 


-59 


63 



Table 91 



FACTOR III, The total group had high positive loadings on the 
School and College Ability Tes t , Verbal score 
(SCVpl) and the Cooperative English Test, Vo- 
cabulary score (EVP ^ ) . These scores were from 
the entrance tests. Factor III might be called 
"Entrance Verbal Ability," 
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Variable 


Factor III 


h2 


SCVP^ 


81 


77 


EVPl 


67 


67 


Table 92 



FACTOR IVo The total group had high negative loadings on 
the following variables: College Credit Hour 

Enrolled (CHE) and Hours Spent On Studies Out- 
side Class (HOUT)» Factor IV might be called 
"Time and Effort" and could be considered an 
Indication of the relationship between the 
number of hours a student spends in class and 
the amount of time he will devote to course 
work. 



Variable 


Factor IV 


h2 


HOUT 


-71 


60 


CHE 


-62 


64 


Table 93 



FACTOR V. The total group had high positive loadings on 
the variables of Father's Education (FATHE), 
Mother's Education (MOTHE) and Parent's Occu- 
pation (OCCUP), An appropriate title for 
Factor V would be "Family Characteristics." 



Variab le 


Factor V 


CM 


FATHE 


78 


69 


MOTHE 


63 


47 


OCCUP 


50 


40 



Table 94 



For the 1967-68 school year, the college replaced the School and 
College Ability Test , Form lA, and the Cooperative English Test , 

Form lA with the American College Test . Form 9A. This change was in 
effect for the 1968-69 school year also. Again, 35 variables were used 
from the 1967-68 data for the factor analysis. Fifteen factors were 
extracted. 

FACTOR I, The total group had high positive loadings on 

several High School Grade Point Averages, These 
were the Total Grade Point Average (GPHS), 
English/litetature (ELHS), Language (LANHS), 

ErIc 



72 



FACTOR II. 



FACTOR III. 



o 




Social Studies (SOCHS) , and Natural Science 
(SCIHS). Factor I would then be appropriately 
titled "High School Achievement." 



Variable 


Factor I 


h2 


GPHS 


87 


99 


ELHS 


79 


72 


LANHS 


78 


80 


SCIHS 


71 


72 


SOCHS 


55 


64 



Table 95 



The total group had high positive loadings on sub 
test scores of the California Test of Personality , 
Form AA, pre test an’ the Br own*Holtzman Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes score (SSHAP)o The sub 
test scores included Self Reliance (CSRPA) , 
Peirsoiial Worth (CPWPA) , Personal Freedom (CPFPA) , 
Feelings of Belonging (CFBPA) , Personal Adjustment 
(CAPP^), Social Adjustment (CASP^), and Total 
Adjustment (CATP^). Factor II might be called 
"Self Concept." 



Variable 


Factor II 


h2 


CATP 


98 


97 


CAPP 


96 


94 


GASP 


83 


72 


CFBPA 


77 


68 


CPWPA 


64 


56 


CSRPA 


62 


70 


CPFPA 


60 


87 


SSHAP 


47 


55 



Table 96 



The total group had high positive loadings on the 
American CoHege Test . Form 9A, pre test Composite 
score (ACTCl) , Mathematics score (ACTM^) , Natural 
Science Reading score (ACTN^), and Social Studies 
Reading score (ACTS^). Factor III might be ap- 
propriately called "College Entrance Ability." 
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Variable 


Factor III 


h2 


ACTCI- 


97 




actmI 


77 


74 


actrI 


74 


71 


ACTSl 


56 


84 



Table 97 

FACTOR IVo The total group had high negative loadings for the 
variables Father's Education (FATHE), Mother's 
Education (MOTHE), and a high positive loading for 
Parent's Occupation (OCCUP), "Family Characteris- 
tics" would be an adequate title for Factor IV. 



Variable 


Factor IV 


h2 


FATHE 


-77 


71 


OJCUP 


74 


70 


MOTHE 


-57 


56 



Table 98 

FACTOR V. High positive loadings were observed for several 
College Grade Point Averages. The experimental 
English Grade Point Average (ENSPC) seemed to be 
closely related to the Social Studies Grade Point 
Average (SOCC) as well as Grade Point Averages in 
Business courses (BUSC) and Fatural Science 
courses (SCIC). Factor V might be titled 
"College Achievement." 



Variable 


Factor V 


h2 


ENSPC 


77 


73 


SOCC 


72 


75 


BUSC 


55 


• • 


SCIC 


51 


69 



Table 99 



The data analyzed from the 1968-69 school year yielded similar 
results as the data of 1967-68, The same 35 variables were used for 
the factor analysis with ten factors extracted. 
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FACTOR I 



, The total group had high positive loadings on sub 
test scores of the California Test of Personality ^ 
Form AA, pre test. These scores included the 
Personal Adjustment score (CAPP) , Social Adjust- 
ment score (CASP) , and the Total Adjustment score 
(CATP) o Other scores included Feelings of Belong- 
ing (CFBPA) , Personal Worth (CPWPA) , Personal 
Freedom (CPFPA) , and Self Reliance (CSRPA) . A 
high positive loading occurred on the Brown - 
Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
score (SSHAP). Factor I might be appropriately 
called "Self Concept," 



Variable 


Factor I 


h2 


CATP 


92 


95 


CAPP 


88 


95 


CASP 


83 


87 


CFBPA 


72 


68 


CPWPA 


64 


51 


CPFPA 


56 


62 


SSHAP 


54 


58 


CSRPA 


54 


59 



Table 100 



FACTOR II, The total group had high positive loadings on several 
High School Grade Point Averages. These included the 
Total Grade Point Average (GPHS), Social Studies 
Grade Point Average (SCIHS), English/literature 
Grade Point Average (ELHS), Natural Science Grade 
Point Average (SCIHS) , and Grade Point Average in 
Vocational Subjects (VOCHS). Factor II could be 
called "High School Achievement." 



Variable 


Factor II 


h2 


GPHS 


79 


90 


SOCHS 


67 


64 


ELHS 


61 


63 


SCIHS 


59 


58 


VOCHS 1 


1 


60 



Table 101 



FACTOR III, The total group had high positive loadings on the 
composite score of the American College Test , 

Form 9A, pre test (ACTC), High positive loadings 
also occurred on sub test scores of that test. 
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The scores included Natural Science Reading (ACTN) , 
Social Science Reading (ACTS), and Mathematics 
(ACTM). Factor III might be called ‘^College 
Entrance Ability.” 



Variable 


Factor III 


h2 


ACTC 


88 


94 


ACTN 


75 


76 


ACTS 


67 


72 


ACTM 


53 


62 



Table 102 



FACTOR IVo Within Factor IV, high positive loadings occurred 
on the variables of Father’s Education (FATHE) 
and Mother’s Education (MOTHE). A moderate nega- 
tive loading occurred on the variable Parent’s 
Occupation (OCCUP) • Factor IV could be titled 
’’Family Characteristics.” 



Variab le 


Factor IV 


h2 


FATHE 


58 


55 


MOTHE 


58 


47 


OCCUP 


-40 


31 



Table 103 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Measures of grades, essay ratings, and national tests supported the 
experimental hypothesis. The basic hypothesis was that extending the 
first semester of freshman composition to two structured semesters for 
certain categories of students would .^'ncrease the proportions of suc- 
cess and reduce the proportions of non-success for those categories. 

The categories with which the experiment was concern id comprised 51 
percent of the failures and dropouts of the first semester of English 
Composition at MCCC at the time of the proposal, January 1965. These 
students had achieved between the fifteenth and thirty-fifth percentile 
rankings on the "Expression" section of the Cooperative Eng] ls?i Test . 
According to a study made in preparation for the experiment, they were 
students who would not have benefited from remedial courses, yet they 
had not seemed ready for the rapid pace of orthodox freshman composi- 
tion. Therefore, the hypothesis was developed that, for these students, 
more time and a careful structuring of intermediate stp.ps would en- 
courage success and reduce failure. This hypothesis seemed to have 
been substantiated by several measures. 

Measures of Success: Grades 

At all points of comparison, experimental students achieved higher 
percentages of success than did control students. Increased propor- 
tions of success were demonstrated in particular by experimental male 
students . 

The first comparison made was between the total control group at 
the end of its first semester of composition (English 110), and the 
total experimental group at the end of its two-semester sequence 
(English 104 and 105) . 

At this point, the proportion of successful experimental students 
(who achieved grades of C or higher; was an improvement of 35.5 per- 
cent over the proportion of successful control students. 

The proportion of experimental students who received non-trans- 
f arable D’s was 39 percent below the proportion of control students who 
received D’s; and the proportion of experimental students who received 
failing grades of F was 29 percent less than the proportion of control 
students who received F*s. 

The percentage of control students who dropped was less than the 
percentage of experimental students who dropped. But the experimental 
drops occurred over two semeciters. The percentage of experimental 
drops would seem to be close to, or even a little less than, the per- 
centage of control drops which could be expected to occur over two 
semes ters . 
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In the final freshman composition course (English 120), the per- 
centage of control drops was 6 points higher than the percentage of 
experimental drops, though the actual numbers in either case were 
small. 

English 120 was attended by both successful experimental and con- 
trol students. Their proportions of success were again compared. The 
proportions of successful experimental students in this course was 15 
percent higher than the proportion of successful control students. 

This 15 percent improvement followed, as one will recall, the 35.5 per- 
cent improvement achieved by experimental students in the beginning 
composition classes. The D and F grades in English 120 occurred at 
about the same percentages for both groups. 

Sex and Grades 

When grades were analyzed according to sex they seemed to imply 
even more significance. The experimental courses seem to have been 
especially profitable for males. 

At the end of the two-semester sequence, the proportion of success- 
ful experimental males was 50.4 percent above the proportion of control 
males who had been successful at the conclusion of their first-semester 
composition course. The proportion of D*s for experimental males was 
57.6 less than the proportion of D*s for control males; and the propor- 
tion of F*s for experimental males was 40.4 percent less than the pro- 
portion of F’s for control males. 

In the final course of freshman composition (English 120) the exper- 
imental males maintained, and slightly improved, their advantage. The 
proportion of successful male experimental students was 11.74 percent 
higher than the proportion of successful control students. The 11.74 
percent advantage followed, of course, the 50.4 percent advantage 
achieved by experimental males in the beginning courses. Percentages 
of D*s and F*s for experimental and control males were about even in 
English 120, and the actual numbers of unsuccessful grades were low. 

Thus in English 120 the experimental males maintained and slightly 
increased the wide margin of advantage they had achieved in the experi- 
mental sequence. The experimental females, however, reversed the male 
pattern of advantage. 

At the end of the experimental sequence the proportion of success 
for females was 11 percent higher than the proportion of success for 
control females at the end of their first-semester composition courses. 
The experimental females also received a proportion of 65 percent fewer 
D’s and 20 percent fewer F’s than the proportions of D*s and F’s re- 
ceived by control females. 

The widest margin of increased success for female experimental 
students was achieved in the final freshman composition course (English 
120) . The experimental females achieved a proportion of success which 
was 24.48 percent above the proportion of success achieved by control 
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females in English 120* 



To repeat, the widest margin of advantage for experimental females 
was achieved in the final course; the widest margin of advantage for 
experimental males was achieved in the beginning courses. 

These varying margins may be related to class methods. The experi- 
mental courses concentrated, at the beginning, on practical subject 
matter; and experimental lessons strictly defined specific goals for 
progress. This method may have increased proportions of male success 
more thar proportions of female success. However, the control sections 
required writin;' about the social and esthetic questions which are 
common to freshman composition classes. Female students may be more 
oriented toward social and esthetic materials than male students. One 
would, therefore, expect a lesser rate of success among males in the 
control sections than in the experimental sections. 

When the successful experimental and control students passed into 
the final course of freshman composition (English 120), they were 
taught composition in terms of writing about short stories. One might 
expect that the esthetic nature of the course would result in an in- 
crease of the proportion of success for experimental females, and an 
increase in their advantage over control females. One might also ex- 
pect the narrowe* differences in success between experimental males and 
among the control males who had survived the problems of writing about 
social and esthetic questions in freshman composition. 

To look at the matter from another angle, one might predict a 
relatively narrow advantage of females over males in the experimental 
sequence and the subsequently wide margin of advantage of experimental 
females over experimental males in the final freshman course. These 
variations occurred. One might also predict the wide margin of 
advantage of control females over control males in the first semester 
composition course, and the narrower margin of advantage of the control 
females over control males in the final composition course. 

However, experimental males achieved higher percentages of success 
than control males at both points of comparison; and experimental 
females achieved higher percentages of success than control females at 
both points of comparison. 

In all semester, females achieved higher proportions of success 
than males. Nevertheless, the widest margin of advantage, at any point 
of comparison, was the extra margin of success achieved by experi- 
mental males over control males at the end of their beginning composi- 
tion courses. 

Grades and Time 

Although the extra time available to experimental students did seem 
to have a relationship to the higher success rates of those students, 
time alone did not seem to be the only influence. Control students who 
repeated English 110 or 120 after an initial failure also had the 



advantage of three semesters* experience. Yet they succeeded at a 
much lesser rate than the experimental students. 

Measures of Success: Pre-Post Essays 

Ratings of essays by experimental and control students revealed 
more statistically significant gains for experimental students than 
for control students. Passing experimental students scored statisti- 
cally significant gains in sixteen out of sixteen scorings of 
categories summarized by the labels, ’^Organization" and "Ideas." In 
the same two categories the control students scored eight significant 
gains . 

The initial ratings of the experimental impromptus were lowest 
in almost every rating, and most of the final ratings of experi- 
mental impromptus were lower than for the final control impromptus. 

But the experimental sequence seemed to narrow the difference between 
the ratings, and it seemed to produce several more statistically 
significant gains for passing experimental students. 

The number of gains for experimental D students and experimental 
failing students also exceeded the number of gains scored for their 
counterparts in control sections. Most of the gains occurred in the 
broad categories of "Organization" and "Ideas." 

Only a few inconsistent gains were scored by either group in the 
broad category of "Mechanics." Within the "Mechanics" category, 
neither group scored any gains at all in "Grammar" or "Spelling." 
Moreover, the ratings of experimental and control papers suggest that 
grammar, spelling and the broad category of "Mechanics" did not repre- 
sent the most serious problem areas for either group. On the other 
hand, scores on national tests did suggest that experimental students 
had acquired some knowledge of mechanics from their experimental 
lessons. 



Measures of Success: National Tests 

The experimental students achieved several more statistically signi- 
ficant gains on national tests than did the control students in spite 
of the fact that the first scores of experimental students were most 
often lower. In the first two years of the test, the experimental group 
scored significant gains in the "Expression’'’ section of the Cooperative 
English Test which had been used to place composicion students at that 
time. Control students did not score statistically significant gains 
in the "Expression" section. 

The experimental students also scored statistically significant 
gains in the "Vocabulary" and "Speed of Comprehension" sections of the 
COOP for each of the first two years. These gains were matched by 
gains of the control section for "Vocabulary." But the control sec- 
tion achieved a statistically significant gain for "Speed of Compre- 
hension" only in the second year* 
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The School and College Ability Test (SCAT) was also administered 
during the first two years SCAT "Verbal" gains were statistically 
significant for both groups during the first two years; but the 
experimental gains were almost twice as great. 

Results of the testing may have been confused when, in the third 
year, the college switched to the American College Testing Program 
(ACT). The experimental group scored a statistically significant 
gain in the "English" section of the first year of ACT, but not in 
the second year. The control group scoxad statistically significant 
gains in the "English" section during both years. 

Because of the institutional change to the ACT test, one of the 
objectives of the experiment could not be attained. Criteria could 
not be refined to determine the best levels of placement for remedial, 
the type of slower more structured course represented by the experi- 
mental sequence, or regular freshman composition. The ACT did not 
provide a precise equivalent to the Cooperative English Test . More- 
over, the ACT changed its norms before each testing; consequently 
cumulative measures could not be maintained. This inability was 
unfortunate because the Brown^Holtzman scores and the essay ratings 
suggested that placement criteria might be refined. 

Non-Intellectual Measures 

In addition to testing the hypothesis that success rates could 
be raised for experimental students, the experiment was intended to 
explore non-intellectual criteria which might be related to success. 
Therefore, the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
and the California Test of Personality were administered to experi- 
mental and control students. 

Brown-Holt zman Survey of Study Habits and At titudes 

One of the most significant measures ' of the experiment seems to 
have been the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes ■ 
Attitudes of persistence were much more closely related to success 
in experimental classes than in control classes. Attitudes and 
habits seemed to have been a more important consideration for experi- 
mental students than for control students. In experimental classes, 
responses most often reflected the degrees of success. In control 
classes the responses of failing students were often close to the 
responses of passing students. 

California Test of Personality 

The California Test of Personality indicated closely comparable 
gains for both groups during the four-year experiment. They gained 
in the specific category of "Sense of Personal Worth." The composite 
scores of "Social Adjustment," "Personal Adjustment," and "Total 
Adjustment" also registered parallel gains. Possibly, the mere effv^ct 
of time, employment and college contributed to the gains in score for 
both groups. 
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Correlation Study 



A correlation study of the many items of the students’ back- 
ground and tests revealed some interesting associations. 

(1) According to the data of some years, as the educational level 
of the student’s father increased, the ’’Self-Reliance" 
score on the California Test of Personality also tended 

to increase. But the overall academic achievement of the 
student tended to decrease. 

(2) According to the data of some years, as the educational level 
of the student's mother increased, the overall academic 
achievement of the student decreased. 

One can only speculate about such associations at present. One 
possibility might be that parents, who had some educational attain- 
ments, would encourage an academically successful child to attend a 
university. But parents of the same attainments would encourage a 
child, who had been less successful academically, to begin college 
at an "open door" community college. 

In other words, both sets of parents might place an equal value 
upon education. But the parents of the less academically successful 
student might be obliged to have him pursue that value at an "open 
door" college. 

Another interesting association was also indicated by the 
correlation study: As the parents' occupations became less pro- 

fessional in nature some of the students' scores on the California 
Test of Personality tended to increase. Those scores were in the 
categories of "Self-Reliance," "Personal Adjustment" and "Total 
Adjustment." Again, why such associations should occur can only be 
speculated. 



Course Structure 

Still other objectives of the experiment were to determine to 
what extent a composition course could be structured to assure 
continuity of learning, to prevent unnecessary duplication, and to 
provide the most efficient rate of learning. 

The most efficient pattern for each lesson seemed to take this 
form! listing pertinent information, classifying the information, 
organizing the information, developing the organized information 
into a paper. 

The design for the two-semester sequence of lessons evolved 
into this form: the writing of simple analytical reports upon sub- 

jects which emphasized a practical orientation toward college; the 
writing of paraphrases of simple articles; the writing of papers 
which compared and contrasted the opinions of articles dealing with 
esthetic and social subjects; the writing of papers which compared 




the opinions of articles to the writers’ own experiences; the writing 
of argumentation pap^irs comparing present circumstances to circum- 
stances as they might be improved if specific proposals were adopted. 

The structure of the two-semester sequence also, by its very design, 
fulfilled some additional objectives of the experiment: 

(1) a provision for some "make-up" time and teaching for those 
students who were academically poor risks, and yet who were 
not usually assigned to remedial English classes; 

(2) the creation of the possibility that instructors could be 
less ruthless with doubtful cases at the end of the first 
semester in the hopes of encouraging maturing skills in 
the second semester. 

The second of these objectives was facilitated by having in- 
structors grant "incompletes" at the end of the first semester to 
students who were achieving D's or lower, but who seemed to offer 
some promise of improvement for thi second semester in the sequence. 
Those students who received "incompletes’* at the end of the first 
semester, and who achieved passing grades for the second semester, 
were also awarded the same passing grades to fulfill their "incom- 
pletes." 

Students were granted two credit hours for each of the two 
semesters even though these sections met three times a week. The 
limitation to two credit hours seemed to have achieved the following 
obj ectives ; 

(1) the removal of the stigma of being assigned to purely 
"remedial" English classes; 

(2) the amelioration of objections that hours were being paid 
for and work done for "no credit"; 

(3) the elimination of the possibility that the first course 
of the two-semester sequence could be transferred to 
another institution as an equivalent of an entire semester. 

Instructors 

Inasmuch as the program was conceived, in part, as a response to 
swiftly expanding enrollments, it was also intended to discover to what 
extent the introduction of part-time and new instructors affected the 
program. Part-time Instructors could not be conveniently integrated 
into the experimental program, because their schedules did not permit 
the necessary time for consultation ana coordination. 

New instructors were introduced into the program with varied re- 
sults. Any experimental program naturally would demand the sympathies 
of those within it. The most sympathetic to the experimental courses 
were as a rule those instructors with some experience. 
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Dividing the Sequence 



i 

Finally, the practicality of dividing the "experimental" sequence 
over the summer was examined. This division seemed to be unadvisable, 
i in light of experience. Dividing the sequence was unsatisfactory for 

' more than one reason. The registration procedures became too compli- 

cated to insure proper enrollment in experimental sections. Moreover, 
i when the experimental sequence was divided by the summer, the contin- 

i uity of lessons could not be maintained. 



i 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The evidence of the experiment implies several sorts of 
recommendations . 



n 



'High-Risk" Students ana Placement 



Recomme^.dation: A composition course for s. dents who are 

above the remedial level, but who are not ready for the usual 
pace of regular freshman composition classes shculd be 
seriously considered. 

This recommendation has been based upon the evidence or grades, 
essay ratings and national test scores. This experiment could not 
define exact placement levels because of variations in the tests used 
for placement. But Brown - Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Atti - 
tudes scores and ratings of essays suggest that upper and lower 
limits do exist for the recommended course. 

According to essay ratings, students who achieved non-transfer- 
able D’s v/ere those whose papers were consistently rated lowest in 
nearly all categories. They were students who persisted through two 
semesters, but whose work did not progress to levels of success. Per- 
haps they might have been better served by remedial courses. 

On the other hand, the papers of the relatively few "failing" 
students who completed two semesters were rated as high or higher than 
the papers of successful students. Br own - Ho 1 tzman scores indicated 
that these were often students whose persistence was low, who re- 
quired the stimulation of interest, and who valued the prestige of 
attending college. Perhaps their basic abilities and their attitudes 
might have been better served by regular composition courses, which 
seemed to demand less persistence according to Brown - Holtzman scores. 
(This thought must be qualified by the evidence of rating., of essays 
written by control students. Again the ratings of failing students 
were as high or higher than the ratings of successful students.) 

A technique of defining levels for placement remains elusive as 
many research reports have noted. But the answer does not seem to be 
to simply forget about placement entirely. On the contrary, the evi- 
dence of this experiment emphasizes that different kinds of students 
profit most from different levels and different ways of instruction. 

Under ideal circumstances, placement procedures might follow open 
enrollment in a regular composition course. The course could be de- 
signed for the freshman level, or a little below. After some six 
weeks* experience, the students would have a clearer idea of their 
needs and capabilities; the instructors would also have a clearer 
idea; and instruments such as the Brown - Holtzman Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes could be usee in the most pertinent way. Experience and 
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closaly pertinent data could then be employed to place students in 
appropriate composition courses. The practical difficulties of such 
a system are 9 of course 9 formidable but not insurmountable. 



**High-Risk** Students and Time 

Recommendation: Freshman composition should be extended 

in time for some kinds of students. 

This recommendation has been encouraged by some data and by sub- 
jective evidence. Several of the instructors and students involved 
in the experiment said that they were pleased to be able to work more 
slowly than usual with the lessons and to be able to repeat certain 
kinds of lessons. 

In addition9 the California Test of Personality scores indicated 
that the students did mature in several respects during the first 
year of college. And a correlation analysis demonstrated that as 
levels of maturity increased 9 academic achievement also increased. 

This evidence may seem slight9 but it is reinforced by the ex- 
perience of some experimental students. These students had not a- 
chieved passing grades for the first semester of the experimental 
sequence) but they seemed to show promise of improvement. These stu- 
dents were given *’incompletes" for the first seme*ster9 and most of 
them improved enough to achieve passing grades during the second 
semester of the sequence. 



Structuring Courses 

Recommendation: Courses should be carefully structured 

for some kinds of students. 

Evidence of grades, essay ratings 9 test scores and subjective 
observations support this recommendation. Experimental students 
seemed to work with more confidence and with more success when perform- 
ing assignments of short duration with clearly defined goals. 

This conclusion is also strongly implied by comparisons of ex- 
perimental and control grades. The increased proportions of success- 
ful grades for experimental students does not seem to have been the 
result only of the extra time which they spent in their composition 
sequence. Control students who repeated courses spent as much time in 
composition classes but only a small percentage of the repeaters were 
successful* 

Moreover 9 Brown-Holtzman scores indicated that the experimental 
students who were most persistent in their attitudes were most often 
rewarded by success. The same was not true of control students. 

The first steps of the structured experimental lessons concen- 
trated upon identifying and classifying evidence because these 
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processes seemed to present the most difficulties to the students. 

This continuing emphasis is very strongly recommended. 

Further recommended are beginning assignments of simple analytical 
reports. In the experimental sequence the pattern of these first re- 
ports was elaborated from analysis, to paraphrase, to comparison and 
contrast, to argument. 

An objection to structured lessons and courses, which one might 
anticipate? is that the students would find them monotonous. Some evi*- 
dence of this feeling is suggested by a few Brown - Holt zman scores, 
although this evidence is not conclusive. 

Moreover, the control students, whose scores suggested a less fre- 
quent sense of monotony, also succeeded less frequently. So even if 
the evidence of boredom were stronger? one would have to balance that 
knowledge against the knowledge that the structured lessons produced 
higher proportions of successful students. 

However, instructors who taught the structured lessons with assur- 
ance said they did not find that the students would become as bored as 
the instructors had feared. 

Some of the students remained interested because, as they said, 
they were achieving the most success on their assignments that they 
had achieved in years. 



Lessons with Practical Value 
for Student Orientation 

Recommendation; The subject matter of beginning lessons 

should have an obviously practical value for some students. 

One of the considerations which maintained student interest in the 
first structured lessons was that they served the function of acquaint- 
ing students with the practical aspects of their situation in college. 
Analyses of costs, personal study habits, and future course require- 
ments are examples of assignments which were employed in the first 
weeks of the experimental sequence. 

Such beginning lessons are recommended for several reasons; They 
provide easy materials for analysis; they avoid confusing the lessons 
about analysis by threatening the students* political opinions or his 
personal beliefs; and such assignments demonstrate to the student that 
analysis can be used for his unique practical purposes* This practi- 
cality serves the characteristic desire of ”low achievers” for ^useful” 
lessons. Practical lessons may not answer the expectations of all 
students, but they did seem to interest most of the students in the 
range investigated by the experiment. 

Therefore, personally useful analyses are recommended as beginning 
assignments for uncertain students so that they can gain confidence in 
themselves and the worthiness of their own reasoning to the point where 
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they can analyze evidence on controversial matters in order to formu- 
late their own arguments. 



Sex and Course Design 

Recommendation: Courses should be planned with male pre- 

dilections in mind. 

According to the evidence of grades, experimental males achieved 
the greatest advantage over control males during the experimental 
sequence. To repe?"-, the experimental sequence was structured and, 
in the beginning, concentrated upon analyses of practical subjects. 

The experimental females did succeed at a higher proportion than exper- 
imental males; but the difference was much narrower than the differ- 
ences between the percentage of successful females and the percentage 
of successful males in control classes. 

The evidence strongly suggests that--due to whatever organic or 
social factors — the design and content of regular freshman courses en- 
courages more success among female students than among male students. 

The implications of the structured courses are especially strong 
for public community colleges, in which the male students greatly out- 
number the females . 



Slower-Paced Courses and Credit 

Recommendation: Partial transfer credit should be granted 

for courses which teach college composition at a slower pace. 

Each experimental course produced two hours of credit, though the 
classes met three times a week. The partial credit alleviated objec- 
tions, common to remedial classes, that the course could not be used 
for transfer credit, and that the course was not “college level.” 

On the other hand, granting of only partial credit eliminated the 
possibility that the first course of the sequence could be transferred 
as the equivalent of a regular composition course. 



Structured Courses and Instructors 

Recommendation: Instructors of structured courses should be 

those who sympathize with the special problems of "high-risk” 
students; and they should be instructors who have a consider- 
able tolerance for routine work. 

Recommendation: An instructor should be assigned no more 

than two such courses per semester to prevent the daily work 
from becoming too burdensome. 
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Recommendation: Instructors should become thoroughly 

acquainted with the intention of the course design. If 
not, some may feel that the course is attempting to 
regiment students rather than providing them with a few 
elementary techniques of evaluating evidence so that 
they can reason their ways toward their own conclusions. 



Conditions of Experimentation 

Recommendation: Before a long-range experiment is attempted, 

those conducting the experiment should make as certain as pos- 
sible that conditions of testing and placement will remain 
stable during the period of the experiment. 

Variations in personnel and student population can not, of course, 
be controlled perfectly, and the experimenters must acknowledge that 
certain kinds of fluctuations will obscure some results before the 
experiment can be completed. 
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Contingency Table 
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Contingency Table (cont*) 
Student Profile (Reported in Percent) 
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26.9 


23.8 


20.5 


t-l U 


H.S. graduate 


44.7 


31.8 


35.1 


12.5 


26.5 


29.0 


26.2 


37.5 


0 03 

x: o 
U 3 
03 T3 


College exper- 
ience 


15.8 


4.6 


21.6 


33.3 


18.0 


20.4 


16.9 


21.6 




College grad. 


5.3 


18.2 


18.9 


8.3 


12.0 


9.7 


16.9 


6.8 



Table 104 (cont.) 



^n=number of cases 
^GPA^grade point average 
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Contingency Table (cont.) 
Student Profile (Reported in Percent) 







1965- 


66 


1966- 


'67 


1967- 


•68 


1968-69 


Vari- 


Item 


Expert- 


Control 


Expert- 


Control 


Experi- 


Control 


Experi- 


Control 


able 




mental 




mental 




mental 




mental 








n^*44 


n-24 


n-85 


n»24 


n-132 


n-117 


n»166 


n=«131 




Grade School 
experience. . 
H.S. expert- 


12.8 


13.6 


9.7 


13.0 


13.8 


13.8 


6.9 


3.4 


c 

OJ 0 


ence ....... 


30.8 


22.7 


20.8 


30.4 


26,7 


27.7 


23.8 


21.3 


U 4J 


H.S .graduate. 


46.2 


36.4 


52.8 


34.8 


45.7 


43.6 


48.5 


59.6 


0) 

^ O 


College exper- 


















o 


ience 


2.6 


13.6 


12.5 


21.7 


9,5 


11.7 


15.4 


11.2 


X U 


Collese srad. 


7.7 


13.6 


4.2 


... 


4,3 


3,2 


5.4 


4,5 




Prof. Tech. 




















Mgr 


30.8 


33.3 


45.7 


34.8 


46.3 


39.0 


43.7 


32.1 




Clerical, Sales 


7.7 


4.8 


. . . 


4.4 


4.6 


4,9 


14.3 


19.8 




Serv.Occup . . . 
Farming, Fish. 


12.8 


4.8 


7.1 


13,0 


13.9 


13,4 


10,9 


13.6 


c 

0 


Forestry. . . . 


. . i 


. . . 


. . . 


. . . 


0.9 


1.2 


1.7 


, , , 


W *H 

• 


Proc.Occup. . . 


7,7 


4.8 


. . . 


4,4 


4.6 


4.9 


. . . 


2.5 


C &• 


Mach. Trade. . . 


18.0 


14.3 


15.7 


21,7 


15,7 


22,0 


16.8 


17.3 


<U 9 
u a 


Bench Work. . . 


2,6 


4.8 


2.9 


4.4 


, . . 


1,2 


4.2 


1.2 


{Q O 
Pui O 


Struct .Work. . 


10.3 


14.3 


8.6 


4,4 


8.3 


4,9 


3.4 


7.4 




Misc 


10.3 


4.8 


... 


. , . 


5,6 


8,5 


5.0 


6,2 




1-5 hrs/wk. . . 


9.1 


7.7 


5.3 


... 


. . , 


... 


5.3 


5.4 




6-10 hrs/wk. . 


27.3 


15.4 


... 


... 


, , , 


... 


3.2 


7.1 




11-15 hrs/wk. 


18.2 


53.9 


14.0 


18,8 


. , . 


. , . 


7.4 


10.7 




16-20 hrs/wk. 


18.2 


7.7 


31.6 


12.5 


, , , 


... 


26,3 


14.3 


0) C 


21-25 hrs/wk. 


9.1 


. . . 


28.1 


12.5 


... 


... 


25,3 


28.6 


rH P 
CO CU 


26-30 hrs/wk. 


13.6 


15.4 


1.8 


12.5 


. , ■ 


. , . 


9,5 


14.3 


31-35 hrs/wk. 


4.6 


. . . 


12.3 


25.0 


... 


, , . 


9.5 


10.7 


n B c/i 
as u 


36-40 hrs/wk. 


. . . 


... 


5.3 


18.8 


, , . 


. , , 


9.5 


1.8 




41-45 hrs/wk. 


. . . 


... 


1.8 


, . ■ 


. , ■ 


. , . 


4.2 


7.1 


^ 1 > 
a 


1-5 hrs/wk. . . 


60.5 


45.5 


36.5 


37.5 


, . . 


... 


37.7 


38.9 


6-10 hrs/wk.. 


29.0 


13.6 


AO. 5 


33.3 


, , . 


... 


39.2 


40,0 


(0 00 
Wi {Q c 


11-15 hrs/wk. 


5.3 


22.7 


1A.9 


16.7 


. • • 


... 


13,1 


15.6 


» 5 *H 


16-20 hrs/wk. 


5.3 


18.2 


8.1 


12.5 


... 


... 


10,0 


5.6 


a • 
0 do 


Yes 


36. A 


• • • 


31.8 


... 


31.8 


26,1 


36,0 


50.6 


JS ® 


No 


63.6 


• • • 


68.2 


... 


68.2 


73,9 


64.0 


A9.A 


M ^ 

CO 


Passed 


. . . 


... 


... 


, . , 


79.8 


54.7 


84,5 


70.9 


0) *H 

T3 «-1 


Failed 


. . . 


... 


... 


... 


10,1 


15,1 


3.6 


5.8 


CQ 00 

Wi 0 0 


D grade 


. . . 


... 


. . . 




9,0 


30.2 


10.7 


18.6 


O *H U 


Incomplete. . . 


... 


... 


. . . 




1.1 


. . , 


1.2 


4.7 


C C *H 


Yes 


... 


• • • 


• • • 




. , . 


25.8 


16.7 


16.7 


No 


. . . 


• • • 


• • • 


, , , 


. , , 


7A.2 


83.3 


83.3 


W IN 





















Table 104 (cont.) 



1 



n*nuinber of cases 
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Appendix B 



LEGEND 

The fol . owing is a legend for the tables "Comparison of Means of 
Experimental and Control Groups With a Test of Significance:" 

GFHS... Total grade point average-high school 

ELKS. . .English/ literature grade point average-high school 

HUMHS. . Humanities grade point average-high school 

SOCKS. . Socia I Studies grade point average-high school 

SCIHS. .Nature I Science grade point average-high school 

LANHS. .Language grade point average-high school 

VOCKS. .Vocational grade point average-high school 

SCVP 1 .. School and College Ability T est verbal percentiles score-pre test 

SCVP^. . School and College Ability Test verbal percentile score-post test 

SCQpl. . School and College Ability Teat quantitative percentiles score- 

pre test 

SCQP^. . School and College Ability Teat quantitative percentile score- 
post test 

SCTP^. . School and College Ability Test total percentile score-pre test 

SCTP^ . . School and College Ab i H ty Test total percentile score-post test 

EVpl. . . Coopera tive English Testa vocabulary percentile score-pre test 
EVP^ ... Coopera tive English Testa vocabulary percentile score-post test 
ESP^. . . Cooperative English Tests speed of comprehension percentile score- 
pre test 

ESP^» t . Cooperative English Testa speed of comprehension percentile score- 
post test 

EXPK . . Cooperative English Testa expression percentile score-pre test 
EXP^ . . . Cooperative English Tests expression percentile score-post test 
SSHAP. . Brown . Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes percentile 
score 

CSRPA, . California Test of Personality self reliance percentile score- 
pre test 

CSRPB. . California Test of Personality self reliance percentile score- 
post test 

CPWPA. . California Test of Personality personal worth percentile score- 
pre test 

CPWPB. . California Test of Personality personal worth percentile score- 
post test 

CPFPA. . Ca lifor nia Teat of Personality personal freedom percentile score- 
pre test 

CPFPB . . Ca lifor nia Test of Personality personal freedom percentile score- 
post test 

CFBPA. . California Test of Personality feelings of belonging percentile 
score-pre test 

CFBPB. . California Test of Personality feelings of belonging percentile 
score-post test 

CAPP^. . California Test of Personality personal adjustment percentile 
score-pre test 

CBPP^. . California Test of Personality personal adjustment percentile 
score-post test 

CASP^. . California Teat of Personality social adjustment percentile score- 
pre test 

CBSP^. . California Teat of Personality social adjustment percentile score- 
post test 

CATP^. . California Test of Personality total adjustment percentile score- 
pre test 

CBTP^, . California Test of Personality total adjustment percentile score- 
post test 

GRADE. .Grade received in English course 
HEMP. ..Hours per week employed (student) 

HOUT... Hours per week spent on studies outside school 
TV... • .Hours per week spent watching television. 
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Comparison of Means of Experimental and Control Groups With a 

Test of Significance 
Academic Year 1965-66 



Vari- 

able 


Experimental 


Control 


t Ratio 


1 

m 


2 

s 


3 

n 


m 


s 


n 


AGE 


19.57 


3.88 


44 


19.25 


2.05 


24 


t-- 0.3731 


GPHS . . . 


2.03 


0.85 


42 


1.99 


0.40 


23 


tl\ 0.2055 


ELHS . . . 


2.00 


0.67 


42 


1.78 


0.56 


23 


tj:: 1.3277 


HUMHS. . 


2.68 


0.83 


24 


2.54 


. 1.37 


11 


t®:: 0.3627 


SOCHS. . 


1.98 


0.80 


42 


2.10 


0.49 


23 


t^:? 0.6216 


SCIHS. . 


1.52 


0.54 


41 


1.63 


0.51 


23 


tZZ 0.8284 


LANHS. . 


1. 70 


0.78 


23 


1.43 


1.08 


14 


0.8848 


VOCHS. . 


2. 12 


0.84 


34 


2.34 


0.61 


18 


1.0086 


scvpf. . 


40. 5 A 


16.52 


44 


45.83 


22.56 


24 


1.1058 


SCVF^.. 


53.61 


24.68 


28 


52.67 


23.60 


24 


0.1398 


SCQP 2 . . 


41.89 


21.67 


44 


57.50 


29.78 


24 


2.4811 * 


scqp!:.. 


48.50 


20.89 


28 


59.17 


26.13 


24 


1.6354 


SCTP 2 .. 


38.04 


14.97 


44 


50.54 


25.98 


24 


2.5219 * 


SCTP . . 


50.07 


20.17 


28 


55.21 


24.70 


24 


0.8256 


EVP 2 ... 


42.41 


20.85 


44 


38.96 


21.80 


24 


0.6419 


EVP^. . . 


48.74 


21.22 


27 


51.84 


23.55 


19 


t?? 0.4664 


ESPi. . . 


39.98 


20.41 


44 


43.04 


26.63 


24 


tgg 0.5302 


ESP^. . . 


50.26 


23.78 


27 


50.26 


32.67 


19 


t®, 0.0000 


EXP 2 ... 


26.57 


7.69 


44 


24.96 


22.30 


24 


tAA 0-«59 


EXP . .. 


37.23 


17.58 


26 


32.68 


29.40 


19 


t°\ 0.6473 


SSHAP. . 


25.08 


21.88 


39 


38.71 


3.i.90 


24 


1.9771 * 


CSRPA. . 


42.61 


27.33 


44 


42.54 


28.09 


24 


t,2 0.0102 


CSRPB. . 


44.75 


25.82 


28 


42.92 


23.68 


24 


0.2651 


CPWPA. . 


60.91 


27.46 


44 


53.83 


29.10 


24 


0.9944 


CPWPB. . 


74.14 


27.38 


28 


72.08 


28.32 


24 


0.2661 


CPFPA. . 


38.91 


25.08 


44 


46.67 


26.97 


24 


tz]: 1.1871 


CPFPB. . 


45.36 


27.52 


28 


41.67 


27.25 


24 


0.4842 


CFBPA. . 


47.64 


23.57 


44 


43.33 


26.93 


24 


0.6840 


CFBPB.. 


47.41 


23.79 


27 


40.42 


23.45 


24 


tf 1.0545 


CAPP 2 .. 


43.20 


27.56 


44 


47.25 


29.33 


24 


Cl 0.5655 


CBPP^.. 


35.50 


34.19 


44 


54.67 


30.22 


24 


Cr 2.2983 


CASP 2 .. 


47.73 


21.90 


44 


48.96 


22.94 


24 


tJJ 0.2179 


CBSP^.. 


57.68 


23.71 


28 


59.38 


23.65 


24 


0.2575 


CATP 2 .. 


47.32 


23.67 


44 


48.25 


26.48 


24 


t,, 0.1487 


CBTP .. 


54.21 


25.42 


29 


56.97 


26.80 


24 


0.3596 


GRADE.. 


1.58 


0.78 


38 


1.60 


1.07 


23 




HEMP . . . 


3.50 


1.74 


22 


3.23 


1.42 


13 


t-- 0.4718 


HOUT. . . 


19.44 


8.24 


39 


16.74 


7.96 


23 


0.3263 


TV 


1.55 


0.83 


38 


2.14 


1.21 


22 


t°g 2.2178 * 



Table 105 

2 m«**mean (average) 4 ^*.. number of cases 

.. .standard deviation .significant 
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Comparison of Means of Experimental and Control Groups With a 

Test of Significance 
Academic Year 1966-67 



Vari- 

able 


Experimental 


Control 




m^ 


s2 


n3 


m 


s 


n 


t Ratio 


AGE . • • • 


17.79 


1.10 


85 


20.08 


6.79 


24 


3.0103 


GPHS . . . 


2.04 


0.36 


85 


2.06 


0.37 


21 


^04 


ELHS . . . 


2.02 


0.49 


85 


1.88 


0.43 


21 


1.2142 


HUMHS. . 


2.94 


0.75 


30 


2.57 


0.83 


7 


1.1432 


SOCHS . . 


2.13 


0.52 


85 


2.17 


0.52 


21 


t" 0.3578 


SCIHS. . 


1.74 


0.61 


84 


1.88 


0.66 


21 


t,", 0.9580 


LANHS. . 


1.61 


0.74 


57 


2.08 


0.84 


13 


2.0125 * 


VOCHS . . 


2.22 


0.83 


67 


2.38 


0.62 


20 


0.8003 


SCVP 2 . . 


38.49 


17.63 


84 


43.62 


21.27 


24 


t” 1.2008 


SCVP^. . 


49.47 


19.83 


57 


50.41 


22.64 


22 


t,, 0.1806 


SCQP^. . 


42.14 


21.87 


84 


52.00 


26.47 


24 


t''g 1.8561 


SCQP^. . 


44.60 


22.07 


57 


53.95 


28.39 


22 


t„ 1.5560 


SCTP 2 . . 


35.79 


13.99 


84 


44.42 


21.41 


24 


t'' 2.3454 * 


SCTP . . 


43.89 


16.49 


57 


51.05 


25.^,! 


22 


t„ 1.4681 


EVP^. . . 


38.01 


18.51 


85 


34.75 


25.08 


24 


t;' C.7019 


E\T^... 


46.46 


18.51 


57 


45.88 


22.00 


24 


0.1215 


ESP 2 . . . 


41.56 


22.45 


85 


38.40 


27.14 


24 


t,n7 0.5632 


ESP^. . . 


48.75 


22.98 


57 


51.58 


28.86 


24 


t,q 0.4681 


EX?2. . . 


23.07 


5.33 


85 


27.25 


5.42 


24 


3.3777 * 


EXP . . . 


35.37 


18.46 


57 


32.17 


22.32 


24 


0.6692 


SSHAP. . 


31.30 


25,55 


74 


45.00 


24.54 


24 


2.3043 * 


CSRPA. . 


44.68 


26.49 


81 


45.42 


24.80 


24 


0.1492 


CSRPB. . 


45.21 


27.20 


58 


53.61 


30.14 


23 


tlTq 1.2158 


CPWPA. . 


45 80 


28.35 


81 


56.96 


31.39 


24 


t;^. 1.6521 


CPWPB.. 


68.12 


29.35 


58 


70.26 


29.63 


23 


0.2952 


CPFPA. . 


39.33 


23.85 


81 


42.75 


26.67 


24 


t;^ 0.5999 


CPFPB. . 


43.05 


26.87 


58 


47.83 


27.87 


23 


0.7136 


CFBPA. . 


43.11 


23.68 


81 


40.67 


26.40 


24 


til, 0.4326 


CFBPB. . 


49.12 


25.84 


57 


47.48 


25.64 


23 


0.2581 


CAAP 2 . . 


41.56 


25.68 


81 


45.04 


24.42 


24 


t'° 0.5905 


CBPP^. . 


53.74 


28.62 


57 


59.09 


29.96 


23 


0.7466 


CASPp.. 


41.36 


19.41 


81 


45.00 


23.40 


24 


t'°, 0.7692 


CBSP^.. 


'6.49 


2... 34 


57 


62.83 


28.08 


23 


1.0942 


GATP 2 .. 


40.43 


21.32 


81 


45.62 


22.81 


24 


t'° 1.0316 


CBTP . . 


55.00 


24.51 


57 


61.65 


28.90 


23 


tlTo 1.0426 


GRADE. . 


1.77 


0.82 


66 


1.81 


0.62 


24 




HEMP . . . 


4.68 


1.71 


57 


5.69 


1.85 


16 


t,, 2.0343 * 


Hour... 


16.70 


7,26 


74 


16.61 


8.23 


23 


0.5235 


TV 


1.94 


0.92 


74 


2.04 


1.04 


24 


0.4287 



2 m««*niean (averge) 

8 • • .standard deviation 



Table 106 

^n.« .number of cases 
* • • .significant 
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Appendix B 



LEGEND 

The followii*t» is a legend for the variable codes in the tables 
for the comparisons of means between the experimental and control 
groups : 



ACTE^. . . American College Testing Program English percentile score- 
pre test 

ACTE^, . . American College Testing Program English percentile score- 
post test 

ACTM^» . . American College Testing Program mathematics percentile score- 
pre test 

ACTM^. . . American College Testing Program mathematics percentile score- 
post test 

ACTS^. . . American College Testing Program social studies reading percen- 
tile score-pre test 

ACTS^. . . American College Testing Program social studies reading percen- 
tile score-post test 

ACTN^. . . American College Testing Program natural science reading percen- 
tile score-pre test 

ACTN^. . . American College Testing Program natural science reading percen- 
tile score-post test 

ACTC^. . ■» American College Testing Program composite percentile score-pre 
test 

ACTC^ . . . Amer lean College Testing Program composite percentile score-post 
test 

SSHAP. . . Brown . Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes percentile 
score 

CSRPA. . . California Test of Personality self reliance percentile score- 
pre test 

CSRPB. . . California Test of Personality self reliance percentile score- 
post test 

GPWPA. . . California Test of Personality personal worth percentile score- 
pre test 

CPWPB. . . California Test of Personality personal worth percentile score- 
post test 

CPFPA. . . California Test of Personality personal freedom percentile score- 
pre test 

CPFPB. . . California Test of Personality personal freedom percentile score- 
post test 

CFBPA. . . California Test of Personality feelings of belonging percentile 
score-pre teat 

CFBPB. . . California Test of Personality feelings nf belonging percentile 
score-post test 

CAPF^. . . California Test of Personality personal adjustment percentile 
score-pre test 

CBPP^ . . . California Test of Personality personal adjustment percentile 
score-post test 

CaSP^. . . C alifornia Test of Personality social adjustment percentile score- 
pre test 

CBSP^. » . California lest of Personality social adjustment percentile score- 
post test 

CATP^. . . California Test of Personality total adjustment percentile score- 
pre test 

CBTP^. . . California Test of ’P ersonality total adjustment percentile score- 
post test 
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Appendix B 

Comparison of Means of Experimental and Control Groups With a 

Test of Significance 
Academic Year 1967-68 



Vari- 


Experimental 


Control 






1 


~2 


3 












able 


m 


s 


n 


m 


s 


n 


t Ratio 


GPHS . . . 


2.11 


0.49 


130 


2.07 


0.53 


115 


J243 

^243 

J94 

^242 

^238 

Jl40 

’203 

^238 

^171 

^238 

J168 

^238 

^171 

^239 

Ini 

^238 

^167 

^204 

^232 

Z169 

232 

’169 

•233 

h70 

;232 

ll69 

Z232 

ZIS9 

Z232 

ll69 

Z231 

^168 


0.5751 


ELHS. . . 


2.13 


0.58 


130 


2.13 


0.60 


115 


0.6806 


HUMHS. . 


2.63 


0.89 


46 


2.45 


1.03 


50 


0.9439 


SOCKS- . 


2.16 


0.65 


129 


2.15 


0.72 


115 


0.8772 


SCHIHS. 


1.82 


0.73 


127 


1.77 


0.63 


113 


0.5871 


LMHS. . 


1.96 


0.85 


73 


1.74 


0.93 


69 


1.4687 


VOCHS . . 


2.24 


0.69 


110 


2.24 


0.82 


95 


0.1878 


ACTEi. . 


25.93 


8.86 


125 


27.86 


7.06 


115 


1.8594 


ACTE^. . 


32.02 


18.90 


90 


35.13 


18.72 


83 


1.0861 


ACTM2. . 


35.56 


24.77 


125 


32.75 


23.97 


115 


0.8924 


ACTM^ . . 


38.44 


22.57 


87 


33.36 


22.71 


83 


1.4609 


ACTS 2- . 


36.95 


21.81 


125 


38.23 


22.35 


115 


0.4468 


ACTS^. . 


39.57 


20.80 


90 


44.84 


25.16 


83 


1.5080 


ACTN2.. 


33.61 


23.54 


125 


39.02 


24.31 


116 


1.7544 


ACTN^. . 


38.24 


23.40 


90 


40.29 


25.95 


83 


0.5449 


ACTC2. . 


30.42 


17.48 


125 


31.69 


17.85 


115 


0.5536 


ACTC^. . 


32.78 


18.20 


87 


35.43 


. 19.35 


82 


0.9159 


SSHAP. . 


40.74 


28.38 


115 


37.53 


29.02 


91 


0.9985 


CSRPA, . 


48.18 


29.49 


126 


45.66 


28.15 


108 


0.6669 


CSRPB. . 


44. 16 


27.27 


83 


41.19 


27.40 


88 


0.7084 


CPWPA. . 


55.88 


27.27 


126 


57.04 


27.84 


108 


0.3202 


CPWPB. . 


64.96 


30.75 


83 


71.88 


27.19 


88 


1.5592 


CPFPA. . 


43.17 


23.83 


126 


40.40 


26.60 


109 


0.8398 


CPFPB. . 


41.48 


28.16 


83 


42.31 


28.64 


89 


0.1920 


CFBPA. . 


39.49 


24.95 


126 


42.92 


24.25 


108 


1.0604 


CFBPB. . 

cappL . 


45.37 


27.47 


83 


45.74 


26.53 


88 


0.8838 


44.03 


28.41 


126 


42.40 


27.11 


108 


0.4478 


CBPP^. . 


48.93 


30.24 


83 


48.95 


31.95 


88 


0.5563 


CASP2.. 


43.87 


25.76 


126 


44.49 


24.52 


108 


0.1894 


CBSP^. . 


56.44 


27.94 


83 


57.33 


26.95 


88 


0.2105 


CATP2. . 


44.22 


26.17 


126 


42.87 


24.58 


107 


0.4044 


CBTP . . 


52.60 


27.88 


83 


52.75 


29.69 


87 


0.3273 


GRADE. . 


2.20 


1.08 


93 


1.57 


0.99 


86 




HEMP... 


4.58 


1.81 


90 


4.86 


2.01 


63 


^151 

^203 

^207 


0.8979 


HOUT.. . 


17.06 


8.16 


115 


15.52 


8.26 


90 


0.0141 


TV 


2.03 


1.03 


115 


1.81 


0.93 


94 


1.6456 



Table 107 

^m. r .mean (average) 

^s. . .standard deviation 
n... number of cases 
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Comparison of Means of Experimental and Control Groups With a 

Test of Significance 
Academic Year 1968-69 



Vari- 


Experimental 


Control 






able 


1 


2 


3 














m 


s 


n 


m 


s 


n 


t Ratio 


acteL . 

ACTE^. . 


24.88 


6.27 


165 


27.09 


7.20 


130 


^293 

h64 

^291 

hee 

^292 

h64 

292 

[lei 

291 

h58 

^223 

:270 

7163 

^270 


2.8114 * 


26.58 


16.48 


85 


33.69 


19.16 


81 


2.5689 * 


ACTM^. . 


30.52 


23.77 


164 


28.50 


22.27 


129 


0. 7452 


ACTM^ . . 


35.30 


24.84 


86 


31.29 


23.37 


82 


1.0763 


ACTS 2- . 


35.53 


22.85 


165 


35.88 


24.45 


129 


0.1265 


ACTS^.. 


38.89 


22.68 


84 


41.50 


25.27 


82 


0.6998 


ACTN 2 . . 
ACTN^. . 


32.70 


23.41 


165 


34.77 


24.98 


129 


0.7285 


34.84 


23.36 


84 


38.02 


26.20 


80 


0.8212 


ACTC 2 .. 


27.59 


17.30 ■ 


164 


28.28 


18.44 


129 


0.3280 


ACTC . . 


28.25 


17.67 


83 


31.90 


21.00 


77 


1.1904 


SSHAP. . 


38.55 


27.92 


133 


38.87 


25.61 


92 


1.2780 


CSRPA. . 


44.40 


26.11 


152 


39.92 


25.31 


120 


1.4231 


CSRPB. . 


48.34 


26.62 


84 


47.26 


26.87 


81 


0.2607 


CPV7PA. . 


55.71 


30.17 


152 


50.54 


29.34 


120 


1.4201 


CPWPB. . 


70.80 


27.28 


84 


62.31 


31.08 


81 


^ / \J 

ll63 

:270 

:i63 

270 

ll63 

:271 

^164 

'7270 

;164 

^270 

^163 


1.8664 


CPFPA. • 


41.70 


26.28 


152 


35.90 


23.42 


120 


1.8944 


CPFPB. . 


37.50 


24.43 


84 


35.43 


27.28 


81 


0.5133 


CFBPA. . 


40.24 


24.85 


152 


35.80 


22.85 


120 


1.5146 


CFBPB . . 
CAPP 2 . . 


46.34 


24.24 


84 


39.38 


25.42 


81 


1.8008 


41.38 


27.86 


152 


35.20 


25.50 


121 


1.8906 


CBPP^ . . 


53.41 


30.38 


85 


43.59 


27.54 


81 


2.1784 * 


CASP 2 . . 


39.24 


25.65 


152 


32.95 


22.30 


120 


2.1245 * 


CBSP^. . 


56.16 


28.95 


85 


43.57 


26.20 


81 


2.9344 * 


CATP 2 . . 


40.26 


25.94 


152 


33.68 


23.14 


120 


2.1779 * 


CBTP . . 


55.98 


26.87 


84 


43.48 


25.59 


81 


3.0569 * 



Table 108 



2 in***niean (average) 

^s. .. standard deviation 
^n... number of cases 
• • significant 
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LEGEND 

The following is a legend for the tables "Comparison of Pre-Post 
Essay Ratings With Test of Significance:" 



INT^. . Introduction rating-pre 
test 

PAR^. .Paragraph rating-pre test 

SUDI. .Supporting Detail rating- 
pre test 

UNI^.. Unity rating-pre test 

COH^. .Coherence rating-pre test 

CON^. .Conclusion rating-pre 
test 

AA^. . .Analytical Approach 
rating-pre test 

MAI^. .Maturity of Idea rating- 
pre test 

SS^. .. Sentence Sense rating-pre 
- test 

GRM^. .Grammar rating-pre test 

ID^... Idiom rating-pre test 

GS^. . .Grammar and Syntax rating- 
pre test 

SPL^. .Spelling rating-pre test 



INT^ .. Introduction rating-post 
test 

PAR^. .Paragraph rating-post test 

SUD2. . Supporting Detail rating- 
post test 

UNI^.. Unity rating-post test 

C0H2. .Coherence rating-post test 

C0N2. .Conclusion rating-post 
test 

AA^. . .Analytical Approach rating- 
post test 

MAI^. .Maturity of Idea rating- 
post test 

SS^. . .Sentence Sense rating-post 
test 

GRM^. .Grammar rating-post test 

ID^... Idiom rating-post test 

GS^. . .Grammar and Syntax rating- 
post test 

SPL^. .Spelling rating-post test 
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Comparison of Pre-Post Essay Ratings With Test of Significance 
Experimental "Passed" Group 



Vari- 

able 




Pre 

Test 


Vari- 

able 


Post 

Test 


t Ratio 






m 


s 


INT^. . . 


112 


3.03 


1.73 


INT^ 


4.19 


1.69 


till 


5,7133 ^ 


parI. , . 


112 


4.40 


2.25 


PAR2 


5.02 


1.95 


till 


2.6768 * 


sudI... 


112 


3.81 


1.70 


SUD^ 


4.51 


1.70 


till 


3.9539 * 


UNll, . , 


111 


3,39 


1.62 


UNI2 


4, 19 


1,61 


tlio 


4.7933 * 


coh’*-. . . 


111 


2.93 


1.48 


C0r2 


3,67 


1.52 


tlio 


4.4307 * 


CONl, , . 


112 


2,38 


1.58 


C0N2 


3,54 


1.64 


till 


6,4177 * 


AAI 


112 


3.93 


1.00 


AA2 


4,46 


1.12 


till 


4.5326 * 


MAI^. . . 


112 


3,48 


0.96 


MAI2 


3.94 


1. 11 


till 


4.2342 * 


ssi 


112 


5,27 


1.72 


SS2 


5.48 


1.67 


till 


1,0654 


GRM^ , . . 


112 


5,27 


1.63 


GRm2 


5.12 


1.73 


till 


-0.7061 


idI 


112 


5.20 


0.88 


ID2 


5.40 


1.02 


till 


1.6813 


GS^ 


112 


5.20 


2.08 


Gs2 


5.25 


1.96 


till 


0.2158 


splI.. . 


112 


6.21 


2.01 


SPL2 


6.15 


1.94 


till 


-0.2644 


INpl. , . 


112 


3.77 


1.49 


INt2 


4.87 


1,28 


till 


7.0009 * 


parI. . . 


112 


4.14 


2.02 


PAr2 


4.61 


1.61 


till 


2.4299 * 


sud}. . . 


112 


3.82 


1.51 


SUD2 


4,50 


1.43 


till 


4.4244 * 


UNl'^. . . 


112 


3.79 


1.54 


UNI2 


4.59 


1.44 


till 


4.8330 * 


CORl... 


112 


3.60 


1.56 


C0R2 


4.46 


1.51 


till 


5.2954 * 


conI. . . 


112 


3.32 


1.66 


C0N2 


4„52 


1.49 


till 


6.9009 * 


aaI 


111 


3,42 


1.33 


Aa2 


4.24 


1.37 


tlio 


5.0768 * 


MAI^. . . 


111 


3,89 


1.07 


MAi2 


4.58 


1.40 


tlio 


4.6566 * 


SS^ 


111 


4,95 


2.18 


SS^ 


5.99 


1.68 


tlio 


4. 1367 * 


grmI. . . 


112 


5.01 


1.83 


GRM2 


5.07 


1.99 


till 


0,2655 


idI ... 


112 


4.32 


1.94 


ID2 


4.74 


1.99 


till 


1.9474 


GS^ 


112 


4.82 


2.25 


Gs2 


4.65 


2.30 


till 


-0.6049 


SPL^. . . 


1 .2 


5.85 


2. 10 


SPL2 


5.73 


2.44 


till 


-0.4571 



^n... number of cases 
^m. . .mean (average) 

^s. . .standard deviation 
. s Lgnif icant gain 
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Comparison of Pre-Post Essay Ratings With Test of Significance 
Experimental Grade” Group 



Vari- 

able 


nl 


Pre 

Test 


Vari- 

able 


Post 

Test 


t 


Ratio 


m^ 


s3 


m 


s 


INtI 


21 


2.95 


2.09 


INt2 


4.19 


1.97 


t20 


2.2443 


PArI 


21 


4.14 


2.22 


PAr2 


4.90 


2.14 


t20 


1.4265 


SUdI 


21 


3.38 


1.72 


SUd2 


4.29 


1.45 


t20 


2.4820 * 


UNll 


21 


2.90 


1.55 


UNi2 


3.90 


1.55 


*^20 


2.7888 * 


COhI 


21 


2.81 


1.54 


C0h2 


3.38 


1.32 


*^20 


1.6375 


CONI 


21 


2.19 


1.17 


C0N2 


3.38 


1.80 


*^20 


3.0206 * 


AAI 


21 


3.52 


1.08 


AA2 


4.29 


1.01 


t20 


2.7685 * 


MAl^ 


21 


3.05 


1.12 


MAi2 


3.62 


0.97 


t20 


2.0984 * 


SS^ 


21 


4.48 


2.23 


SS2 


5.24 


2.02 


t20 


1.1644 


GRM^ 


21 


5.00 


1.52 


GRM^ 


5.62 


1.28 


t20 


1.5278 


idJ 


21 


5.05 


1.16 


Id2 


5.10 


0.94 


^20 


0. 1605 




21 


4.86 


2.15 


GS^ 


4.81 


2.18 


*^20 


-0.1058 


splI 


21 


6.10 


2.21 


SPL2 


5.67 


2.31 


t20 


-0.8565 


intI 


21 


4.14 


1.53 


INt2 


4.71 


1.42 


t20 


1.2545 


parI 


21 


3.48 


1.75 


PAr2 


5.00 


1.95 


t20 


5.2607 * 


SUDl 


21 


3.71 


1.27 


SUD2 


4.33 


1.85 


t20 


1.8132 


UNI^ 


21 


3.62 


1.72 


UNi2 


4.71 


1.52 


t20 


2.6487 * 


cohI 


21 


3.52 


1.63 


COh2 


4.29 


1.87 


t20 


1.8688 


conI 


21 


3.57 


1.43 


C0n2 


4.33 


1.32 


^20 


1.7933 


AA^ 


21 


3.29 


1.19 


AA2 


4.33 


1.02 


t20 


3.3549 * 


MAI^ 


21 


3.67 


0.80 


MAi2 


4.14 


1.01 


t20 


1.7460 


ssi 


21 


4.76 


2.12 


SS2 


4.86 


2.31 


t20 


0. 1934 


grmI 


21 


4.14 


2.03 


GRM2 


4.67 


2.24 


t20 


1.3091 


ID^ 


21 


4.52 


2.02 


Id2 


4. 10 


2.39 


^20 


-0.7914 


GS^ 


21 


4.05 


2.80 


Gs2 


4.81 


2.58 


*^20 


1.2275 


SPL^ 


21 


4.05 


2.56 


SPL2 


5.33 


2.58 


t20 


1.8618 
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^n, • , number of cases 
• .mean (average) 

.. standard deviation 
. . significant gain 
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Comparison of Pre-Post Essay Ratings With Test of Significance 
Experimental ”Fail” Group 



Vari- 

able 


nl 


Pre 

Test 


Vari- 

able 


Post 

Test 


t 


Ratio 


m2 




m 


s 


INT^ 


7 


3.00 


1.63 


INt2 


3.57 


1.99 


t6 


0.7947 


parI 


7 


4.86 


2.04 


PAr2 


5.71 


2.06 


t6 


0.8690 


sudI 


7 


4.29 


1.80 


SUD2 


4.86 


2.12 


t6 


0.6793 


UNll 


7 


3.71 


1.60 


UNi2 


4.29 


1.80 


^6 


0.6377 


corI 


7 


3.29 


1.25 


C0h2 


3.86 


1.86 




0.6575 


CON^ 


7 


1.86 


0.69 


C0n2 


3.00 


1.63 


t6 


2.0655 


aaI 


7 


3.86 


0.90 


AA2 


4.43 


0.98 




1.5491 


MAI^ 


7 


3.29 


1.25 


MAI 2 


3.86 


0.90 


t6 


1.0820 


ssi 


7 


4.43 


1.72 


SS2 


6.14 


2.27 


t6 


4.0761 


GRM^ 


7 


5.43 


1.72 


GRm2 


5.86 


1.21 


t6 


0.4931 


idI 


7 


4.00 


1.82 


ID2 


5.29 


0.76 


^6 


2.4647 * 


GS^ 


7 


4.57 


2.37 


Gs2 


4.86 


1.95 


t6 


0.3413 


SPL^ 


7 


6.00 


2.00 


SPl2 


7.00 


1.15 


t6 


1.6201 


INT^ 


7 


2.57 


1.40 


INt2 


4.29 


2.14 


t6 


2.0479 


parI 


7 


3.57 


1.51 


PAr2 


5.86 


1.86 


t6 


3.5482 * 


SUD^ 


7 


3.57 


1.51 


SUd2 


5.14 


1.07 




2.1854 


UNI^ 


7 


3.71 


1. 11 


UNi2 


5.00 


1.00 


t6 


2.2738 


COH^ 


7 


3.14 


1.68 


COh2 


4.71 


1.25 


t6 


1.8682 


CON^ 


7 


2.43 


0.98 


C0n2 


4.71 


2.06 


*^6 


4.0423 * 


aaI 


7 


3.00 


1.53 


Aa2 


4.57 


1.13 


t6 


2. 1854 


MAll 


7 


3.00 


1.00 


MAi2 


5.00 


0.82 


t6 


3.7416 * 


SS^ 


7 


5.14 


2.67 


SS2 


6.00 


2.00 


t6 


0.8485 


GRM^ 


7 


5.00 


2.08 


GRm2 


5.29 


2. 14 


t6 


0.2633 


idI 


7 


2.86 


2.12 


ID2 


4.43 


2.30 


t6 


2.1854 


GS^ 


7 


5.14 


2.48 


Gs2 


5.29 


2.21 


t6 


0.1666 


SPL^ 


7 


6.00 


2.71 


SPl2 


6.29 


2.63 


t6 


0.2487 



Table 111 



^n.. .number of cases 
^m. . .mean (average) 

^s. . .standard deviatioit 
. .significant gain 
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Comparison of Pre-Post Essay Ratings With Test of Significance 

Control ’’Passed” Group 



Vari- 
ab le 


n^ 


Pre 

l£flt 


Vari- 

able 


Post 

Ti^st 


t 


Ratio 




S^ 


m 


1 ° 


INT^ 


80 


4.26 


2.16 


INT^ 


4.90 


2.26 


^79 


2.1255 


parI 


80 


4.96 


2.10 


PAr2 


5.04 


2.17 


^79 


0.2850 


SUD^ 


80 


5.05 


2.15 


SUd2 


4.95 


1.98 


t79 


-0.3670 


UNll 


80 


4.41 


1.89 


UNi2 


4.48 


1.86 


^79 


0.2645 


cohI 


80 


4.01 


1.78 


C0h2 


3.94 


1.70 


t79 


-0.3235 


conI 


80 


3.09 


1.84 


C0n2 


3.99 


2.42 


^79 


2.9678 * 


aaI 


80 


4.60 


1.05 


AA2 


4.50 


1.20 


^79 


-0.6643 


MAI^ 


80 


4.31 


1.06 


MAi2 


4. 19 


1.32 


^79 


-0.8317 


SS^.., ... 


80 


6.25 


2.28 


SS2 


5.71 


1.69 


^79 


-1.8923 


grmI 


80 


5.66 


1.52 


GRm2 


5.99 


1.51 


^79 


1.3939 


idI 


80 


5.62 


0.90 


Id2 


5.61 


0.97 


^79 


-0.0881 


GS^ 


80 


5.56 


1.95 


Gs2 


6.08 


1.78 


^79 


2.3215 * 


splI 


80 


6.48 


2.24 


SPL2 


6.32 


2.28 


t79 


-0.5570 


INT^ 


80 


4.89 


2.31 


INt2 


5.44 


1,39 


^79 


1.7648 


parI 


80 


4.42 


2.07 


PAr2 


5.20 


2.08 


^79 


2.5238 * 


sm)i — 


80 


4.38 


1.84 


SUd2 


4.82 


1.61 


^79 


2.0067 * 


UNll 


80 


4.09 


1.80 


UNI2 


4.70 


1.59 


^79 


2.3134 * 


COrI 


80 


4.15 


2.02 


C0h2 


4.65 


1.76 


t79 


1.7169 


COnI 


. 79 


3.54 


2.26 


C0n2 


4.71 


2.30 


t78 


3.2882 * 


AAI 


80 


3.78 


1.33 


AA2 


4.49 


1.52 


^79 


3.3239 * 


MAI^ 


80 


4.14 


1.21 


MAi2 


4.68 


1.48 


^79 


2.5184 * 


ssi 


80 


4.30 


2.42 


SS2 


5.48 


2.01 


^79 


3.3629 * 


GRMI 


79 


5.86 


1.92 


GRm2 


5.70 


1.92 


^78 


-0.6194 


IdI 


80 


5.11 


1.96 


Id2 


5.08 


1.83 


^79 


-0. 1400 


GSl 


80 


4.76 


2.37 


Gs2 


5.46 


2.06 


t79 


1.9966 * 


SPLI 


80 


5.70 


2.62 


SPL2 


5.88 


2.40 


^79 


0.6447 
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Comparison of Pre-Post Essay Ratings With Test of Significance 
Control '*D Grade" Group 



rv-L. 1 

Vari- 

able 


Pre 

Test 




Vari- 

able 


Post 

Test 


t 


Ratio 


n^ 


m2 


m 


s 


INT^ 


40 


3.95 


2. 10 


INt2 


4.60 


2.22 


^39 


1.6266 


parI 


40 


4.22 


2.74 


PAr2 


5.40 


1.87 


t39 


2.2544 


sudI 

■1 


40 


4.98 


2.49 


SUd2 


5.08 


2.04 


t39 


0.1788 


UNI^ 


40 


3.72 


2.08 


UNi2 


4.22 


1.69 


t39 


1.2540 


corI 


40 


3. 1C 


1.85 


C0r2 


4.00 


1.75 


t39 


2.2715 * 


conI 


40 


2.58 


2.14 


C0n2 


3.98 


2.09 


*^39 


2.8607 * 


AaI 


40 


4.08 


0.97 


AA2 


4.32 


1.14 


t39 


1.1844 


MAll 


40 


3.85 


0.92 


MAi2 


3.95 


1.20 


t39 


0.4426 


ss*- 


40 


6.40 


2.35 


SS^ 


5.38 


2.02 


*-39 


-2.8277 * 


GRMI 


40 


5.75 


1.96 


GRm2 


5.70 


1.64 


t39 


-0. 1313 


IdI 


40 


5.32 


0.94 


Id2 


5.10 


1.26 


t39 


-0.9024 


GS^ 


40 


5.25 


2.57 


Gs2 


5.92 


1.47 


t39 


1.6142 


SPLI 


40 


6.22 


2.19 


SPL2 


5.65 


2.36 


t39 


-1.5532 


INT^ 


40 


4.82 


2.71 


INT2 


4.98 


2.03 


t39 


0.3571 


parI 


40 


3.85 


2.60 


PAr2 


4.90 


2.07 


t39 


2.2170 * 


sudI 


40 


3.78 


2.07 


SUD2 


4.45 


1.74 


t39 


1.7549 


UNI^ 


40 


3.55 


2.04 


UNI2 


4.35 


1.66 


t39 


2.0726 * 


COH^ 


40 


3.70 


2.10 


C0r2 


4.40 


1.37 


t39 


1.9151 


conI 


40 


3.30 


2.64 


C0n2 


4.08 


2.00 


t39 


1.3842 


aaI 


40 


3.62 


1.19 


AA2 


3.98 


1.27 


*^39 


1.3357 


MAll 


40 


3.85 


1.03 


MAi2 


4.15 


0.92 


t39 


1.3925 


SS^ 


40 


3.95 


2.52 


SS2 


4.88 


2.32 


t39 


1.6874 


GRM^ 


40 


6.02 


2.09 


GRm2 


5.20 


2.11 


t39 


-1.9076 


idI 


40 


4.80 


2.07 . 


Id2 


4.42 


1.95 


^39 


-0.8448 


GSl 


40 


4.82 


2.77 


Gs2 


5.08 


2.00 


t39 


0.4965 


splI 

1 


40 


5.02 


2.71 


SPL2 


4.75 


2.78 


t39 


-0.5925 
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Comparison of Pre-Post Essay Ratings With Test of Significance 

Control "Fail" Group 



( 

I 

I 



X 



Vari 
ab le 



INT^ 

parI 

SUD^ 

UNI^ 

cohJ 

CON^ 

aaI 

MAI^ 

ssi 

GRM^ 

idI 

GS^ 

SPL^ 



INT 

PAR^ 

sud]- 

coh| 

CON^ 

aaI 

MAll 

SS^ 

GRM^ 

idI 

GS^ 

SPL^ 



n^ 


Pre 

Test 


Vari- 

able 


Post 

Test 


m2 


S^ 


m 


S 


10 


4.40 


1.65 


INT^ 


4.50 


2.68 


10 


6.50 


2.59 


PAr2 


5.60 


2.32 


10 


5.90 


3.11 


SUd2 


5.00 


2.40 


10 


5.30 


2.67 


UNI 2 


4.20 


2.10 


10 


4.70 


2.26 


COH^ 


3.90 


2.18 


10 


3.20 


2.15 


C0n2 


3.90 


2.23 


10 


4.60 


1.17 


Aa2 


4.40 


1.07 


10 


4.10 


1.29 


mai^ 


3.90 


1.20 


10 


6.70 


2.62 


SS2 


5.60 


2.37 


10 


5.70 


2.06 


GRm2 


6.10 


2.42 


10 


4.90 


1. 10 


Id2 


5.40 


0.84 


10 


5.30 


2.71 


Gs2 


5.90 


1.45 


10 


6.60 


2.27 


SPl2 


6.60 


1.50 


10 


6.30 


2.45 


INt2 


4.80 


2. 10 


10 


5.60 


2.63 


PAr2 


5. 10 


1.52 


10 


4.90 


1.66 


SUd2 


4.50 


1.15 


10 


4.90 


2.23 


UNi2 


4.40 


1.35 


10 


4.80 


2.30 


C0h2 


4.40 


1.07 


10 


5.00 


2.98 


C0N2 


4.80 


2.20 


10 


4.20 


1.32 


Aa2 


4.10 


1.10 


10 


4.00 


1.25 


MAi2 


4.40 


0.97 


10 


4.80 


3.39 


SS2 


5.60 


1.50 


10 


4.90 


2.69 


GRm2 


5.50 


2.07 


10 


5.10 


2.23 


Id2 


4.40 


1.71 


10 


5.20 


2.94 


Gs2 


6.30 


0.82 


10 


4.60 


3.06 


SPL2 


5.30 


2.83 



^9 

^9 

^9 

t9 

t9 

t9 

•^9 

t9 

t9 

^9 

^9 

t9 

^9 



t9 

t9 

^9 

^9 

^9 

^9 

t9 

•^9 

•^9 

t9 

^9 

^9 

t9 



t Ratio 



0.1006 

-1.0286 

-0.8336 

-1.2393 

-0.9097 

0.9200 

-0.3905 

-0.4285 

-1.2758 

0.7385 

1.2456 

0.6348 

0.0000 



-1.6061 

-0.6546 

-0.7682 

-0.7644 

-0.5970 

-0.2417 

-0.1764 

0.8401 

0.7456 

0.6270 

-0.8168 

1.1461 

0.6272 




.number of cases 
.mean (average) 
.standard deviation 
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I! 



erJc 



LI 



LEGEND 

"Comparison of Pre-Post Test Scores With Test of Significance:" 

SCVP^ . . . School And College Ability Test verbal percentile score-pre 
test 

SCVP^. .. School And College Ability Test verbal percentile score-post 
test 

SCQP ... School And College Ability Test quantitative percentile acore- 
pre test 

SCQP^. . . School And College Ability Test quantitative percentile score- 
post test 

SCTP ... School And College Ability Test total percentile score-pre test 
SCTP^. . . School And College Ability Test total percentile score-post test 
EVP^. .. . Cooperative English Tests vocabulary percentile sccre-pre test 
EVP^. .. . Cooperative English Tests vocabulary percentile score-post test 
ESP^. .. . Cooperative English Testa speed of comprehension percentile 
score-pre test 

ESP^. .. . Cooperative English Tests speed of comprehension percentile 
score-post test 

EXP^. .. . Cooperative English Tests expression percentile score-pre test 
EXP^. .. . Cooperative English Testa expression percentile score-post test 
CSRPA. .. California Test of Personality self reliance percentile score- 
pre test 

CSRPB. . . California Test of Personality self reliance percentile score- 
post test 

CPWPA. . . California Test of Personality personal worth percentile score- 
pre test 

CPWPB. . . California Test of Personality personal worth percentile score- 
post test 

CPFPA. . . California Test of Personality personal freedom percentile score- 
pre test 

CPFPB. . . California Test of Personality personal freedom percentile score- 
post test 

CPBPA. . . California Test of Personality feelings of belonging percentile 
score-pre test 

CFBPB. . . California Test of Personality feelings of belonging percentile 
score-post test 

CAPP^. . . California Test of Personality personal adjustment percentile 
score-pre test 

CBPP^. . . California Test of Personality personal adjustment percentile 
score-post test 

CASP^. .. California Test of Personality social adjustment percentile score- 
pre test 

CBSP^. . . California Test of Personality social adjustment percentile score- 
post test 

CATP^. . . California Test of Personality total adjustment percentile score- 
pre teat 

CBTP^. . . California Test of Personality total adjustment percentile score- 
post test 

ACTE^. . . American College Testing Program English percentile score-pre 
test 

ACTE^. . . Amexlcan College Testing Program English percentile score-post 
test 

ACTM^. . . American College Testing Program Mathematics percentile score- 
pre test 

ACTM^ .. . American College Testing Program Mathematics percentile score- 
post test 

ACTS^> . . American College Testing Program Social Studies Reading percen- 
tile score-pre test 
ACTS^. . . American College Testing Program Social Studies Reading percen- 
tile score-post test 

ACTN^. . . American College Testing Program Natural Science Reading percen- 
^ tile score-pre test 

American College Testing Program Natural Science Reading percen- 
tile score-post test 

American College Testing Program Composite percentile score-pre 
test 

American College Testing Program Composite percentile score-post 
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Comparison of Pre-Post Test Percentile Scores With Test of Significance 

Academic Year 1965-66 



Vari- 




Pre 


Vari- 


Post 








able 


1 


Test 


able 


Test 










j. 

n 


m^ 






m 


s 


t 


Ratio 




scvpf .. 

SCQP7.. 


28 

28 


41.64 

43.00 


17.70 

21.94 


SCVP^ 

SCQP 2 


53.61 

48.50 


24.68 

20.89 


^27 

^27 

^^28 


3.6626 

2.0857 


* 


SCTP*^.. 


28 


39.89 


15.93 


SCTP 


50.07 


20.17 


3.3028 


* 


EVpl... 


27 


42.00 


21.63 


EVP 2 
ESP 2 


48.74 


21.22 


2.4093 


* 


ESP7... 


27 


39.92 


20.88 


50.26 


23.78 


2.7475 


* 


EXP^. .. 


26 


27.19 


7.82 


fiXP 


37.23 


17.58 


2.7048 


* 


CSRPA. . 


28 


43.57 


28.54 


CSRPB 


44.75 


25.82 


0.2330 




CPWPA. . 


28 


60.18 


28. 5C 


CPWPB 


74.14 


27.38 


2.4665 


* 


CPFPA. . 


28 


40.36 


25.85 


CPFPB 


45.36 


27.52 


0.8073 




CFBPA. . 


27 


47.22 


20.11 


CFBPB 


47.41 


23.79 


0.3065 




CASpl.. 


28 


47.14 


20.88 


CBSP| 


57.68 


23.71 


2.4825 


•k 


CATP*^.. 


29 


44.55 


23.86 


CBTP^ 


54.21 


25.42 


2.1955 


* 


scvpj.. 


24 


45.83 


22.56 


SCVP 2 


52.67 


23.60 


^23 

J 23 

t^3 

[Is 

^18 

[18 

~23 

~23 

\23 

223 

~23 

^23 


2.0276 


* 


SCQP7. . 


24 


57.50 


29.78 


SCQPj 


59.17 


26.13 


0.6014 




SCTP^. . 


24 


50.54 


25.98 


SCTP 


55.21 


24.70 


1.6167 




EVPl. .. 


19 


42.53 


22.52 


EVp2 


51.84 


23.55 


3.5166 




ESP7... 


19 


44.79 


28.40 


ESP 2 


50.26 


32.67 


1.1439 




EXP . .. 


19 


27.63 


24.05 


EXP 


32.68 


29.40 


1.3361 




CSRPA. . 


24 


42.54 


28.09 


CSRPB 


42.92 


23.68 


0.1030 




CPWPA.. 


24 


53.83 


29.10 


CPWPB 


72.08 


28.32 


3.4358 


* 


CPFPA. . 


24 


46.67 


26.97 


CPFPB 


41.67 


27.25 


-0.7806 




CFBPA. . 


24 


43.33 


26.93 


CFBPB 


40.42 


23.45 


-0.5899 




CAPP]-.. 


24 


47.25 


29.33 


CBPP2 


54.67 


30.22 


1.8878 




CASP7.. 


24 


48.96 


22.94 


CBSP 2 


59.38 


23.65 


2.7989 


* 


CATP*^.. 


24 


48.25 


26.48 


CBTP"^ 


56.79 


26.80 


2.5750 


* 
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^s .. .standard deviation 
. .significant gain 
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Comparison of Pre-Post Test Percentile Scores With Test of Significance 

Academic Year 1966-67 



Vari- 




Pre 


Vari- 


Post 








able 




Test 


able 


Test 










1 

n 


m^ 


S*^ 




m 


3 


t 


Ratio 




sevp^. . 


56 


38.71 


17.38 


SeVPj 


49.68 


19.94 


t^^ 

t^5 

t^^ 

t^^ 

t^^ 

56 

'■56 


6.1866 


*4 


scQpr. . 


56 


41.68 


21.92 


SCQP 2 


44.54 


22.27 


1.1873 




SCTP . . 


56 


36.02 


14.63 


SCTP 


43.93 


16.63 


4.0415 


* 


EVPI .. 


57 


38.65 


19.62 


EVP2 


46.46 


18.58 


4.1576 


* 


ESP7... 


57 


42.21 


22.40 


ESP 2 


48.75 


22.98 


2.5719 


* 


EXP*^... 


57 


23.51 


5.64 


EXP 


.^5.37 


18.46 


5,1101 


* 


CSRPA. . 


58 


45.55 


26.02 


CSBPB 


45.21 


27.20 


-0.1123 




CPWPA. . 


58 


46.07 


29.53 


CPWPB 


68.12 


29.35 


5.7277 


* 


CPFPA. . 


58 


39.55 


24.41 


CPFPB 


43.05 


26.87 


0.9001 




CFBPA. . 


57 


43.54 


23.92 


CFBPB 


49.12 


25.04 


1.6599 




CAPPj.. 


57 


42.12 


25.90 


CBPP2 


53.74 


28.62 


3.9143 


A 


CASpf. . 


57 


43.16 


18.53 


CBSPj 


56.49 


21.34 


5.0035 


* 


CATP*^.. 


57 


42.19 


21.36 


CBTP*^ 


55.00 


24.51 


4.9175 


* 


sevp^.. 


22 


44.50 


22.01 


SCVP 2 


50.41 


22.64 


^21 

^23 

23 

:23 

122 

Z22 

^22 

^22 

^22 

^22 

^22 


2.44.;9 


* 


SCQP*:.. 


22 


52.04 


25.94 


SCQPj 


53.35 


28.39 


0.5148 


* 


SCTP .. 


22 


45.04 


21.90 


SCTP 


51.04 


25.61 


2.4451 


* 


EVpl... 


24 


34.75 


25.08 


EVP 2 


45.88 


22.00 


3.0743 


* 


Espr.. . 


24 


38.50 


27.14 


ESP, 


51.58 


28.86 


5.2138 


* 


EXP .. . 


t 


27.25 


5.42 


EXP 


32.17 


22.32 


1.2249 




CSRPA. , 


23 


46.52 


24.74 


CSRPB 


53.61 


30.14 


1.2570 




CPWPA 


23 


57.26 


32.06 


CPWPB 


70.26 


29.63 


2.8403 


* 


CPFPA 


23 


44.57 


25.71 


CPFPB 


47.83 


27.87 


0.4860 




CFBPA 


23 


42.00 


26.16 


CFBPB 

CBPP| 


47.48 


25.64 


1.1140 




CAPPj 


23 


46.57 


23.77 


59.09 


29.96 


2.8814 


* 


CASPj 


23 


46.52 


22.69 


CBSP 2 


62.83 


28.08 


4.G167 


* 


CATP*^ 


23 


47.17 


21.99 


CBTP'^ 
1 


61.65 


28.91 


5.3998 


* 
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Comparison of Pre-Post Test Percentile Scores With Test of Significance 

Academic Year 1967-68 



Vari- 

able 


n^ 


Pre 

Test 


Vari- 

able 


Post 

Test 


t 


Ratio 


m^ 


S^ 


m 


s 


ACTE.1. . . 


86 


25.91 


9.18 


ACTE 2 


32.28 


18.94 


^85 


3.3502 *4 


ACTM^. . . 


83 


36.63 


24.22 


ACTm2 


37.83 


22.50 


t82 


0.6591 


ACTS^. . . 


86 


38.32 


21.65 


ACTS 2 


40.38 


20.81 


t85 


1.0868 


actnI. . . 


86 


32.90 


23.26 


ACTr2 


38.44 


23.91 


^85 


2.3077 * 


ACTCl. . . 


83 


30.94 


17.42 


ACTc2 


33.24 


18.49 


t82 


1.8028 


CSRPA. . . 


83 


46.86 


28.06 


CSRPB 


44.16 


27.27 


t82 


-1.0294 


CPWPA.. . 


83 


55.55 


29.51 


CPWPB 


64.96 


30.75 


t82 


3.2609 * 


CPFPA. . . 


83 


43.66 


24.05 


CPFPB 


41.48 


28.16 


t82 


-0.7325 


CFBPA. . . 


83 


39.81 


25.46 


CFBPB 


45.37 


27.47 


t82 


2.1847 * 


CAPpl.. . 


83 


44.81 


29.00 


CBPP2 


48.93 


30.24 


t82 


1.8297 


CASPk.. 


83 


43.70 


26.05 


CBSP2 


56.44 


27.94 


^82 


6.1661 * 


CATP^... 


83 


44.42 


27.08 


CBTP2 


52.60 


27.88 


t82 


4.1480 * 


ACTE^. . . 


82 


27.84 


7.50 


ACTe2 


35.27 


18.80 


t81 


3.7384 * 


actmI. . . 


82 


33.20 


25.96 


ACTm2 


33.76 


22.57 


^81 


0.2908 


ACTS^. . . 


82 


39.43 


22.96 


ACTs2 


45.35 


24.87 


t81 


2.7309 


ACTN^.. . 


83 


41.01 


24.94 


ACTn2 


40.29 


25.95 


t82 


-0.3004 


ACTCl. . . 


81 


33.20 


18.79 


ACTc2 


35.79 


19.18 


t80 


1.7738 


CSRP/ 


87 


44.98 


28.71 


CSRPB 


41.09 


27.54 


t86 


-1.6772 


CPWPA. . . 


87 


56.29 


29.27 


CPWPB 


72.13 


27.24 


t86 


4.8777 * 


CPFPA. . . 


88 


40.76 


27.08 


CPFPB 


42.34 


28.81 


*^87 


0.6509 


CFBPA. . . 


87 


42,59 


25.69 


CFBPB 


45.80 


26.67 


^86 


1.2709 


CAPP^.. . 


87 


42.31 


28.30 


CBPP2 


49.06 


32. 12 


t86 


3.1921 * 


CASPl... 


87 


45 . 69 


23.98 


CBSP2 


57.30 


27.11 


*^86 


5.5132 * 


CATpl. . . 


86 


43.51 


25.10 


CBTP2 


52.78 


29.87 


^85 


5.0483 * 
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Comparison of Pre-Post Test P^x '’entile Scores With Test of Significance 

Acade:nt\->. '^ear 1968-69 



Vari- 

able 




Pr 

Te 


e 1 

n ^ 


! Vari- 
1 able 


Post 

Teat 


t 


Ratio 


m^ 


s3 




m 


s 


ACTE^... 


84 


26.17 


6.13 


ACTC^ 


26.74 


16.51 


^83 


0.3035 


ACTM^. . . 


84 


31.45 


25.14 


ACTM^ 


35.71 


24.85 


t83 


1.9391 


ACTS^... 


83 


34.06 


22,83 


ACTs2 


38.78 


22,80 


t82 


2.2129 


ACTN^. . . 


83 


33.83 


23.37 


ACTn2 


34.59 


23.38 


t82 


0.2857 


ACTCl. . . 


81 


28.25 


17.58 


ACTC2 


28.48 


17.69 


t80 


0.1630 


CSRPA. . . 


82 


47,99 


24.82 


CSRPB 


48.18 


26.82 


t81 


0,0592 


CPWPA. . . 


82 


60.06 


28.35 


CPWPB 


70.45 


27.51 


t81 


3.4569 * 


CPFPA. . . 


82 


40,52 


26.83 


CPFPB 


37,07 


24.46 


t81 


-1.1747 


CFBPA, . . 


82 


40.79 


26.20 


CFBPB 


45.28 


23.54 


t81 


1.6068 


CAPPI... 


33 


42,86 


28.75 


CBPP2 


52.77 


30.42 


^82 


3.5694 * 


CASP}... 


83 


40.39 


25.28 


CBSp2 


. 55.47 


28.94 


t82 


7.4031 * 


CATP’^... 


82 


42.22 


26.42 


CBTP2 


55.27 


26.80 


^81 


5.7711 * 


acteI... 


81 


27,92 


7.73 


ACTE 2 


33.69 


19.16 


t80 


3.0213 * 


actmI... 


81 


26.77 


22.72 


ACTM2 


31.31 


23.52 


t80 


2.2050 * 


ACTS^. . . 


81 


38.74 


25.24 


ACTs2 


41.85 


25.22 


t80 


1.6707 


actnI... 


79 


34.61 


23,59 


ACTn2 


38.48 


26.05 


t78 


1.5538 


ACTC^. . . 


76 


28.51 


18. 5C 


ACTC2 


32.18 


20.98 


t75 


2.2349 * 


CSRPA. . . 


8” 


41.06 


25.77 


CSRPB 


47.26 


26.87 


t80 


2.2266 * 


CPWPA. . . 


81 


50.47 


29.07 


CPWPB 


62.31 


31.08 


t80 


3.6914 * 


CPFPA... 


81 


35.06 


23.49 


CPFPB 


35.43 


27.28 


t80 


0.1482 


CFBPA. . . 


81 


36.37 


23,11 


CFBPB 


39.38 


25.42 


*^80 


1.0705 


CAPP^,., 


81 


36,20 


26.07 


CBPP2 


43.59 


27.54 


^80 


3.3524 * 


CASpl... 


81 


33.30 


23.23 


CBSP2 


43.57 


26.20 


t80 


4,8300 * 


CATP^.,. 


81 


33.94 


23.87 


CBTp2 


43.48 


25.59 


^80 


5.2501 * 
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MACOMB COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Proicct English 



DATA SHEET 



(1) Name; 

(2) Project Number ; 

Social Security Number;^ 

(3) Sex and Group: 

1) Experimeurvil 

2 ) Control 

3) Experimental 

4 ) Control 

(4) Section Number; 

(5) Instructor; 

Full time 
Part time 

(6) Enrolling for semester. 

1) Fall, 1965 

2) Spring, 1966 

^3) Fall, 1966 

4 ) Spring, 1967 

5) Fall, 1967 

6 ) Spring, 1968 

^7) Fall, 1968 

8 ) Spring, 1969 
^9) Other 

(7) Type of student* •• 



(9) Armed Forces status. •• 

1) Veteran 

2 ) Member 

3 ) Non-veteran 

(10) Marital Status.. • 

1 ) Single 
^2) Married 

3 ) Divorced 

4 ) Wldow/Wldower 

(11) Occupation of Parent. •• 

1) Professional, Technical 

and Managerial 

2 ) Clerical and Sales 

3 ) Service Occupation 

4 ) Farming, Fisheries, Forestry 

5 ) Processing Occupations 

6 ) Machine Trades 

7 ) Bench Work 

8) Structural Work 

9) Miscellaneous Occupations 

(12) High Schoo'* Achievement... 

1) Graduate 

2) Non-graduate 

3 ) G.E.D. -armed forces 

4 ) Adult education 

(13) Number of high schools attended... 

1) One 

2) Two 

3) More than two 



1) Day - Full time 

2 ) Day - Part time 
3) Evening - Full time 

4 ) Evening - Part time 

(8) Nearest age - (last birthday) 
Age: 



(14) High School attended: 

Name ; 

(15) Type of High School... 

1) Public 

2) Parochial 

• 3) Private 
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( 17 ) 



(18) 



(19) 

( 20 ) 



( 21 ) 



( 22 ) 



If a graduate, time alnct 
graduation. . » 

1) Less than one year 

2) One year 

3 ) Two years 

4 ) Three years 

5 ) Four to five years 
Six to ten years 



(23) School honors or awards earned 

1) Scholastic awards 

2) Cltlsenshlp awards 

3) Athletic awards 

4 ) Musical awards 

5 ) No Data 



6 ) Six to ton years (24) 

7 ) Eleven to fifteen years 

8 ) Sixteen to twenty years 

9 ) More than twenty-one years 

Expectation of earning degree 
at M.C.C.C. ... 

1) Yes (25) 

^2) No 

Expectation of transferring... 

1) Yes 

2) No 

Callege or University of expected 
transfer. . . 

1) Wayne State University 

2) University of Detroit (26) 

3> Michigan State University 

4 ) University of Michigan 

5) Eastern Michigan University 

6 ) Central Michigan University 

7 ) Western Michigan University 

8 ) Northern Michigan University 

9 ) Ferris State 
10 ) Other 

X ) No Data 

High school and conanunity activities... 



Community honors or awards earned. 

1) Citizenship awards 

2) Athletic awards 

3 ) Scouting awards 

4 ) Church awards 

5) No Data 

Hobbles or special nterea ts . . . 

1) Sports and outdoor act. 

2 ) Intellectual activities 

3) Artistic activities 

4 ) Handicrafts 

5 ) Mechanical Interests 

6) Service activities 

7) Social activities 
^8) No Data 

Types of employment 
1) Unskilled 

i) 

3 ) Technical 

4 ) Automotive 

5 ) Secretarial 

6) Clerical 

a ; Sales 
b ! Bookkeeping 
c ; File 
^d; Other 



^l) Varsity sports 

2) Extra-curricular sports 

3) School governmant 

4 ) Social organizations 

5) Service organizations 

6 ) Musical groups 

7 ) Political groups 

8 ) Academic groups 

9) No data 

Number of high school and community 
activlclea listed. . . 

1 ) One 

2 ) Two 
^3) Three 

4 ) Four 

5 ) More than four 

6 ) No Data 



(27) M.C.C.C. curriculum 

1) Two-year college parallel 

2) Less than two-year college 

parallel sequence 

3) Vocational education sequence 

4 ) No Data 

(28) Vocational pursuits... 

1) Education 

2) Science 

3) Health science 

4 ) Industrial technology 

5) Business administration 
^^6) Medical technology 

7) General business 
. 8 ) Engineering 

^9) Other 

^0) No Data 



M.C.C.C. Cr. hrs. enrolled 
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(29) High school grade point average 
In English and literature. . • 

GFA: 



(30) Did the student take twelfth grade 

English? 

1) Yes 

2 ) No 

(31) Did the student have remedial 

courses In reading? 

1) Yes 

2) No 

(32) Did the student have special speech 

correction classes? 

^l) Yes 

2) No 

(33) High school grade point aver- 

age In Humanities. . • 

GFA: 



(34) High school grade point aver- 
age In Social Studies 



GFA: 



(35) High school grade point aver- 

age In Natural Science. •• 

GFA: 

(36) High school grade point aver- 

age In Language. •• 

GFA: 



(37) Vocational training grade point 
average. . . 

GFA: 



(38) Class rank (from the top)... 

1) Upper quarter 

2) Upper middle quarter 

3) Lower middle quarter 
4) Bottom quarter 

Total G.F.A, : 

HIGH SCHOOL TEST SCORES 

(39) Last Intellectual potential test 

administered. . . 

1) California Test of Mental 
Maturity 

2 ) Herman-Nelson 

3 ) Lorge-Thorndlke 

4 ) Otls-Beta 

5 ) Otis -Gamma 

6 ) Other 

7 ) No Data 

(40) Grade level at which Intellectual 

test was administered... 

GRADE YEAR 

1) Seventh 

^2) Eighth 

3) Ninth 

4 ) Tenth 

5 ) Eleventh 

6 ) Tw#‘lfth 

7) Other 

8 ) No Data 

(41) Measured I.Q. .. 

I.Q.: 
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MACOMB COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Project English Test Scores 

(96) Test D ate Taken (rno./yr,) 

SCAT 

COOP 

ACT 

CTP AA 

CTP BB 

BHSSHA 

Questionnaire 



American College Test 
Entrance 
std. %ile 



(97) 1) English 

(98) 2) Mathematics 

(99) 3) Social Studies 

(100) 4) Natural Science 

(101) 3) Composite 



2nd Testing 
std. %ile 





I 
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(102) CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY - Personal Adjustment 

SCORE %ILE RANK 



AA 



BB 



AA 



BB 



a) Self Reliance 

b) Personal Worth 

c) Personal freedom 

d) Feelings of Belongings 

e) Withdrawal Tendencies 

f) Nervous s5miptoins 

Total Personal Adjustment 



(103) CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY - Social Adjustment 



SCORE 



AA 



BB 



7oILE RANK 
AA BB 



a) Social Standards 

b) Social Skills 

c) Anti-Social Tendencies 

d) Family Relations 

e) School Relations (Oct.) 

f) Community Relations 

Total Social Adjustment 



(104) CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY - Total Adjustment 

SCORE 7oILE RANKS 

AA BB AA BB 



(105) BROWN -HOLTZMAN SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES (1953 Edition) 

No. Right 

Elimination 

Raw Score 



(106) College Experience. 
SEMESTER 



YEAR 



Percentile Score 



COURSE 



GRADE 



ERLC 

Mflyiiifftifffiaaii 

IJ 
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MACOMB COUNTY C 0 M M U N T Y COLLEGE 

WARREN, MICHIGAN 



Personal Inventory 

Student Personal Data 

!• Sex: M, F; Single, M arried. 

2. Birth Date: Month Day Year . 

3. Place of Birth: State City ; 

How long did you live there? . 

4. What city do you live in now? . How long 

have you lived there? . 

5. Do you own your own car? Yes, No. If yes, how did 

you get the. money to buy it? 

M y own money Money given by a relative 

M y parents' money ^Other source 

6. Do you drive a car daily? Yes, No. 

7% Do you date regularly? Yes, No. 

Once per week ^Daily 

T wice per week ^Seldom 

Several times per week Never 

8. Are you going steady? Yes, No. 

9. List below all organissations to which you belong in and out 
of school. 

1. 4. 

2. 5. 

3. 6. 

10. Approximately how many hours per week do you spend watching 
T.V.? 

^1 to 5 ^11 to 15 

^6 to 10 16 to 20 

More than 20 
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11. List below the T«V. programs you watch regularly. 

1. 4. 

2. 5. 

3. 8. 

12. Which T.V. program listed in //ll is your favorite? 



13. List below the magazines you read regularly. 

1. 4. 

2. 5. 

3. 6. 

14. How often do you attend movies? 

More than once a week T wice a month 

Once a week Monthly 

Seldom 



Student.^ s Educational Background 

1. Name of high school from which you graduated 

Location of high school Year of graduation 

2. If you did not graduate from high school what did you do to 
achieve the equivalency of a high school diploma? 

Took a correspondence course 

Took the G E D test 

Other; please state 



Pa r ^nts ’ Educational B ackground 

1. Indicate the years of schooling your parents had. 



FATHER 

^0 to 6 years 

7 to 8 years 

9 to 10 years 

^11 to 12 years 

^Finished high school 

One year of college 



Two years of college 

Three years of college 

Four years of college 

Graduated from college 

''ent to a graduate or pro 
sessional school 
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0 to 6 years 

1 to 8 years 
_9 to 10 years 
11 to 12 years 
Finished high school 
One year of college 



Two years of college 

Three years of college 

Four years of college 

Graduated from college 

Went to a graduate or pro- 
fessional school 



Family Activities and Interests 

!• Is your father currently employed? Yes; No, If yes, 

what does he do in his work?^ , 

2, Is your mother currently employed? Yes; No, If yes, 

what does she do In her work? , 

3, Please indicate what is typical of your family on the scale 
below in terms of the amount of reading done by members of 



your family. 








MY FAMILY READS 


BOOKS, , , 






Dally 


Week-ends 


Seldom 


Never 


1 


1 


1 


i 


MY FAMILY READS 
Dally 


MAGAZINES, , , 
Week-ends 


Seldom 


Ne/er 



MY FAMILY READS A NEWSPAPER, , , 

Daily Week-ends Seldom Never 

— J 1 ^ ^ 

4. List the magazines which your family subscribes to in the 
space below. 



5, Write below the newspapers to which your family subscribes. 



6, Do you or any member of your family belong to any book clubs? 

Yes; No, If yes, what clubs? 
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7. Name the hobbies of your family members below: 

Father 

Mother 

Siblings 

Self 



8. What is your family's preference in terms of church affili- 
ations? (OPTIONAL) 



9. 



Indicate how ofter you 

Every Sunday 

Some weekdays and 

Sunday too 

Twice a month 



attend church. 

^Monthly 

^Less than once a month 

Never 

Prefer not to answer 



10 . 



Jfy mother attends church. 

Every Sunday 

Some weekdays and 

Sunday too 

Twice a month 



_Monthly 

Less than once a month 
Never 

Prefer not to answer 



11. father goes to church. . . 

Every Sunday 

Some weekdays and 

Sundays too 

T wice a month 

12. father's religious 

13. mother's religiout? 



M onthly 

Less than once a month 

Never 

Prefer not to answer 

affiliation is 

(OPTIONAL) 

affiliations is 

(OPTIONAL) 



Current Education Data 

1. Are you currently enrolled full-time or part-time? 

^Full-time Part-time 

2. How many credits did you enroll for at the beginning of 
this semester? 
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3. Dc you expect to get an associate degree at MCCC? Yes, 

No. 

4. Do j our expect to transfer to a senior insititution? Yes, 

No. If yes, where? 

5. Had you decided on a vocation when you came to MCCC? 

Yes, ^No. 

6. Have you changed your vocational plans since you started 

at MCCC? Yes, No. Vocational Aim . 

7. If your answer to question #6 is yes, state briefly why 

you changed . 



O 

ERIC 



Study Habits 

1. Are you currently employed? Yes, ^No. 

2. How many hours per week do you work? 

1 to 5 16 to 20 31 to 35 

6 to 10 21 to 25 36 to 40 

11 to 15 26 to 30 41 to 45 

3. If you are employed, is your job necessary for you to remain 

a student at MCCC? Yes, No. 

4. If you are employed, how d Jv®s your employment effect your 
studies? 

^It interferes with my studies. 

It has no effect on my studies. 

It helps my studies. 

5. Indicate the effect your owning and riving a car has on 
your school work. 

^It has no influence on my school work. 

M y school work is handicapped by my driving. 

M y driving helps my school work. 

6. Indicate the effect dating has on your school work. 

It has no effect on my school work. 

It helps me in my school work. 

^It causes me to neglect my school work# 
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7. Indicate the hours per week spent on youi ::n I work 

outside of the classroom. 

^hours in the library 

hours at home 

hours elsewhere 

8. Do you feel that the hours you listec ^ quests n f/7 are 

as much as you need for studying? No. 

9. How do you feel about your home environme c .ip i place to 
study? 

^it is good for study. 

It is distracting most of the time. 

^It has no influence on my studies. 



Language 

1. Indicate below the birth place of your parents. 

Father 

Mother 



2 . 



Indicate the language(s), other than Englis? , spoken in 
your home. ____ 



3. Indicate what language (s), other than English, you speak 
fluently . 



4. Indicate the language that is most commonly spoken in 
your home. 
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(jinproinp 1 Essay AssignmeL t) 



Write an impromptu essay on the following subject: 

PEOPLE IN MY NEIGHBORHOOD 

This paper is to be an analysis of your observations, not a 
narrative or description. 
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MACOMB COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
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Grading Criteria for Experiment Impromptu 



I. ORGANIZATION 



A. Did the writer provide a successful introductory paragraph? 

B. Is the area of discussion reasonably divided into paragraphs in 
the body of the paper? 

C. Is the discussion substantiated by a reasonable amount of detail? 

D. Is the time unified? Does each sentence contribute to the central 
idea of the paragraph? Do all paragraphs of the body of the theme 
develop the thesis of the theme? 

E. Is the theme coherent? Is an order apparent within paragraphs? Is 
the over-all order of the theme clear? Is the order made clear by 
appropriate and relevant coherence devices? 

F. Does the writer provide a successful concluding paragraph? 



II. IDEAS 



A. Does the paper ihow an analytical appraisal of experience? 

B. Does the writer demonstrate a maturity of ideas? 

III. GRAMMAR, USAGE, MECHANICS 



A. Does the writer avoid errors in sentence sense such as sentence frag- 
ments, run-on sentences, or comma splices? Is the syntax of his 
sentences acceptable? 

B. Does the writer avoid common grammatical errors such as faulty case 
forms, vague or illogical pronoun references, verb form errors, tense 
switches, and errors in agreement? 



C. 


Does 


f 0 


writer 


D. 


D'^'is 


the 


writer 


E. 


Does 


the 


writer 



avoid errors in idiomatic expression? 
punctuate and capitalize properly? 

avoid common misspellings and homonym substitutions? 



r 
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MACOMB COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
PROJECT ENGLISH 
Impromptu Score Sheet 



123 /4 56789 



I. A. Introduction 




















B. Paragraphing 




















C. Supporting Detail 




















D. Unity 




















E. Coherence 




















F. Conclusion 




















II. A. Analytical Approach 




















B. Maturity of Ideas 




















III, A. Sentence Sense 




















B. Grammar (punctuation, mechanics) 




















C. Idiom 




















D. Grammar and Syntax 




















E. Spelling 





















Reader : 



Essay Number: 
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CORRELATION MATRIX FOR TOTAL GROUP - 42 VARIABLES (decimals omitted) 

Academic Year 1965 - 66 
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CAPPi 




























































26 


29 


32 


33 


20 


23 


X 


17 


21 


03 


03 


02 


CBPP2 






























































51 


12 


u 


21 


14 


C5 


14 


25 


W 


X 


13 


CASPi 
































































5S 


51 


27 


15 


04 


30 


22 


17 


03 


16 


CBSP2 


































































1? 


26 


X 


X 


15 


12 


03 


16 


1 4 


CATPl 




































































21 


2f 


05 


X 


X 


18 


10 


15 


CBTP2 






































































12 


X 


13 


15 


27 


11 


08 


ENREC 










































































14 


27 


X 


X 


05 


ENDEC 










































































32 


15 


01 


13 


02 


ENCi 












































































33 


04 


24 


X 


ENC2 














































































10 


11 


01 


Lie 
















































































04 


X 


HUM 


















































































13 
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APPENDIX F 



CORRELATION MATRIX FOR TOTAL GROUP - 30 VARIABLES (decimals omitted) 



Academic Ye:ir 1966-67 



VARI- 

ABLE 


FATHE 1 


[^3 

i 


OCCUP 


GPHS 


CO 

X 

u 


HUMHS 


SOCHS 


SCIHS 


CO 

1 


VOCHS 


SCVPl 


Cm 

or 




u 


C7J 

U 


u 


SSHAP 


1 CSRPA 


CPWPA 1 


1 CPFPA 


1 CFBPA 


Cm 

% 

u 


pH 

Cm 

CO 

< 

U 


CATPl 


u 

Cu 

CO 

2; 


u 

z; 

u 


HUMC 


y 


SCIC 




HEMP 


CHE 


o 

X 


[ .\X 


ACE 


03 


06 


05 


10 


09 


02 


13 


-03 


■00 


06 


11 


01 


06 


22 


-08 


13 


03 


11 


22 


12 


05 


16 


06 


16 


24 


20 


36 


32 


09 


14 


01 


1? 


■13 


•09 


FATHE 




50 


12 


16 


17 


03 


13 




07 


06 


14 


■03 


12 


■13 


■06 


■09 


Zi 


2® 


07 


14 


03 


22 


16 


2fi 


05 


13 


00 


08 


01 


06 


08 


03 


19 


09 


OCCUP 








12 


19 


06 


-06 


n 


12 


03 


14 


00 


07 


■02 


10 


00 


16 


23 


14 


18 


10 


22 


16 


22 


06 


20 


05 


09 


13 


18 


■13 


•02 


15 


01 


CPUS 










72 


40 


68 


60 


43 


44 


10 


■01 


04 


i® 


11 


06 


0- 


■06 


14 


02 


01 


03 


07 


04 




17 


06 


18 


24 


19 


04 


•01 


08 


02 


ELHS 












17 


M 


32 




21 


II 


■02 


12 


36 


_19 


14 


06 


■CO 


07 


02 


06 


■05 


04 


■03 


37 


42 


07 


27 


12 


21 


■10 


03 


03 


06 


HUMHS 














10 


■02 


06 


04 


21 


18 


23 


21 




32 


23 


11 


02 


■14 


-12 


00 


07 


08 


02 


30 


06 


10 


16 


38 


15 


32 


19 


•10 


SOCHS 


















23 


12 


19 


C7 


06 


_43 


19 


05 


08 


■02 


16 


08 


06 


05 


10 


06 


33 


41 


18 


36. 


06 


24 


01 


■04 


02 


00 


SCtHS 


















■02 


43 


10 


-06 


01 


11 


04 


■09 


■06 


■19 


■01 


-02 


■00 


03 


■03 


■07 


18 


■14 


01 


19 


17 


■IS 


'6 


13 


■16 


08 


LANHS 




















02 


i? 


19 


07 


■19 


06 


» 


12 


07 


13 


06 . 


■12 


04 


03 


03 


26 


04 


16 


01 


16 


40 


'S 


■11 


22 


■05 


VOCHS 






















'16 


10 


01 


■07 


■08 


06 


02 


■20 


13 


-03 


-21 


■04 


03 


00 


42 


09 


07 


09 


20 


07 


23 


06 


10 


14 


SC VP" 
























03 


6B 


61 


50 


16 


07 




00 


05 


JM 


10 


Of, 


12 


06 


31 


11 


29 


04 


00 


15 


10 


04 


•05 


r scQPi 


























74 


-02 


iS 


15 


13 


08 


■01 


|.07 


■15 


■12 


-14 


■12 


19 


0£ 


01 


18 


20 


06 


08 


18 


03 


07 


i SCTPl 






























IZ 


22 


14 


_2p 


04> 


■03 


01 


■03 


04 


01 


15 


32 


n 




22 


04 


18 


19 


06 


08^ 


I EVPl 
































17 


■03 


18 


■01 


06 


10 


10 


11 


12 


02 


11 


08 


26 


05 


00 


20 


■02 


06 


^09 


! ESPl 

j 


\ 






























33 


02 


14 


11 


■01 


09 


OP 


14 


11 


17 


14 


-00 


23 


03 


11 


10 


13 


03 


■05 j 


; EXPl i 




































10 


25 


08 


04 


15 


15 


17 


29 


12 


16 


11 


20 


23 


■02 


10 


01 


’ D-1 ! 


n>SHAP 




































43 


52 


15 


22 


« 


32 


43 


36 


32 


26 


31 


13 


30 


12 


^8~ 


33 


”^06 1 


i CSRPA 






































34 


14 


« 


§1 


42 




12 


32 


07 


11 


09 


18 


18 


•C4 


"ia 


”’fW ■ 


j crwPA 














1 


1 
























36 


56 


M 


4S 


§1 


11 


18 


28 


10 


■02 


07 


03 


12 


06 


■24 


CPFPA 






! 




































39 


63 


H 


52 


22 


11 


15 


11 


07 


01 


04 




03 


10 


CFBPA 














- 






























JA. 


y 


’ll 




16 


12 


12 


13 


20 


05 


14 


03 


•nj 
— i 


CAPPl 














































69 




15 


22 


14 


13 


10 


20 


02 


■21 


06 


■oal 


i CASPl 
















































6£ 




15 


22 


U 


24 


06 


06 


11 


11 


02] 


i CATPl 


















































23 


16 


18 


17 


17 


15 


04 


19 


13 


•02 1 


1 p:nspc 

1 




















































00 


40 


®2 


£1 


04 


01 


15 


09 


01 


! F-NCl 






















































34 


56 


45 


15 


■14 


37 


12 


21 


! HUMC 






1 
















































34 


25 


17 


04 


05 


18 


03 


i so( c 
\ - 


























































44 


13 


■15 


12 


07 


ao 


f SCIC 

-_1 




























































31 


00 


10 


29 


12 


1 CHE 1 






1 














_1 




















1 


























21 


05 
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APPENDIX F 



CORRELATION MATRIX FOR TOTAL GROUP - 33 VARIABLES (decimals omitted) 

Academic Year 1967-68 



VARI- 

ABI.E 


FATHE ii 


U 

r- 

O 


OCCUP 


(Tj 

X 

CL 

O 


C« 

X 

U 


[humh^ 


SOCHS 


C/3 

X 

U 


LANHS 


VOCHS 


U 

H 

U 

< 


H 

U 

< 


73 

H 

U 

< 


z. 

H 

U 

< 


u 

H 

U 

< 


SSHAP 


[ CSRPA 


CPWPA 


CPFPA 


< 

CL 

QQ 

CL 

U 


CL 

Cl^ 

< 

U 


CL 

73 

< 

U 


CL 

< 

U 


u 

CL 

73 

V; 

U 


CJ 

z 


u 

is 

D 

X 


r 

1° 


u 

u 

73 


t- ■ 

u 

73 

D 

QQ 


CL 

S 

u 

X 


U 

X 

o 


H 

O 

X 


> 

H 


c 

T 


AGE 


•z? 


it 


19 


12 


05 


■03 


05 


12 


08 


01 


03 


12 


06 


21 


■13 


TO 


06 


12 


19 


1§ 


25 


25 


11 


22 


45 


09 


12 


21 


24 


14 


52 


10 


00 


05 


FATKE 




50 




•07 


08 


06 


•10 


01 


11 


00 


01 


04 


ll 


03 


04 


•00 


16 


09 


■07 


00 


04 


01 


02 


04 


06 


01 


25 


16 


34 


19 


14 


12 


09 


01 


MOTHE 






Z1 




15 


-14 


•19 


06 


•12 


12 


01 


08 


22 


•03 


_15 


08 


10 


14 


01 


■00 


04 


09 


07 


08 


14 


08 


12 


15 


24 


12 


07 


12 


05 


■04 


occur 








02 


02 


05 


07 


04 


12 


06 


11 


00 


13 


10 


10 


12 


ii 


■09 


05 


14 


04 


05 


03 


04 


02 


03 


i; 


15 


01 


06 


ii 


00 


10 


08 


GPHS 










76 


63 


22 


68 


66 


59 


18, 


11 


23 


04 


ii 


TO 


■02 


11 


02 


•00 


03 


03 


04 


30 


52 


4b 


10 


TO 


TO 


17 


Oh 


03 


00 


TO 


ET.HS 














54 


55 




38 


16 


05 


1_4 


■03 


08 


24 


■12 


12 


06 


06 


00 


04 


05 


17 


12 


TO 


33 


12 


24 


13 


03 


■03 


00 


TO 


HUMHS 














az 


19 


33 


36 


05 


08 


25 


01 


17 


12 


13 


•02 


0<* 


01 


14 


00 


05 


■13 


27 


12 


17 


08 


13 


00 


02 


04 


11 


16 


1 SOCHS 
















42. 


4i 


M 


19 


15 


35 


13 


29 


22 


•05 


04 


■04 


01 


•04 


05 


■05 


33 


28 


33 


46 


11 


i! 


14 


09 


03 


01 


12 


SCIHS 


















4i 


27 


13 


2Z 


18 


15 


H 


15 


■'J6 


02 


•07 


■06 


■04 


08 


03 


12 


23 


23 


12 


TO 


15 


*11 


03 


08 


06 


22 


LANHS 




















11 


13 


04 


10 


04 


06 


12 


13 


07 


02 


•05 


■07 


■09 


■06 


12 


12 


20 


36 


TO 


17 


01 


03 


09 


14 


19 


VOCHS 


L„. . 




















03 


10 


05 


04 


09 


00 


■t2 


■05 


•01 


•08 


■07 


■07 


•08 


02 


32 


IZ 


05 


18 


TO 


16 


00 


14 


11 


15 


ACTEl i 






















07 


1§ 


12 


27 


■02 


■10 


■C2 


•05 


09 


•01 


■01 


■02 


02 


13 


14 


Hi 


18 


03 


09 


01 


00 


07 


01 


ACTMl 


























26 


39 


74 


01 


■01 


ii 


06 


W8 


■03 


■07 


06 


02 


38 


04 


20 


16 


14 


12 


23 


10 


02 


02 


ACTSl 




























« 


70 


11 


01 


■10 

1 


08 


08 


U8 


■01 


04 


12 


25 


01 


TO 


13 


02 


03 


10 


07 


04 


07 


ACTNl 




1 


























78 


05 


02 , 


■n 


07 


02 


02 


00 


02 


■13 


■27 


17 


1J 


18 


09 


01 


li 


22 


03 


02 


j ACTCl 
































06 


I 

01 


J.'.' 


08 


■03 


02 


■04 


01 


00 


22 


■03 


34 


11 


15 


08 


TO 


iz 


06 


06 : 


1 SSHAP 


































TO 


12 


12 


39 


12 


40 


12 


23 


50 


22 


li 


35 


22 


■06 


12 


li 


■1a 


- 'I 


[jc.SRPA 


[_J 


1 






























i 




12 


42 


12 


41 


5' 


10 


■15 


03 


02 


00 


14 


12. 


10 


17 


'ie| 


111 


1 CPWPA 

[- j 


! 

1 




1 


1 






























36 


50 


62 


51 


61 


21 


07 


08 


10 


12 


09 


00 


23 


ii 


12 


Cfi 


1 CPFPA 


1 






































39 


22 




2i 


■01 


31 


04 


02 


08 


10 


08 1 

1 


10 


00 


02 


02 


! CPBPA ' 








































22 


59 


73 


06 


08 


17 


02 


07 


18 


H 

02 


■22 


11 


16 


■0? 


CAPPl 


































! 










73 


21 


11 


02 


10 


04 


13 


14 


08 


22 


13 


14 


04 


CASPl 

1 


1 — 












































TO 


IS 


14 


•04 


04 


17 


02 


Ob 


IS 


13 


16 


03 


CATPi 


1 














































14 


05 


•09 


05 


17 


07 


07 


■17 


16 


I£ 


.00 


ENSPC 

1 


1 

1 
















































00 


23 


2! 


42 


42 


19 


■06 


00 


1G 


19 


ENCl j 


L J 


















































22 


02 


11 


93 


12 


il 


32 


■05 


00 


HUMC j 




















































TO 


TO 


44 


■14 


03 


12 


21 


27 


SOCC 






























1 
























48 


48 


08 


06 


02 


04 


30 


SCIC 


1 


1 






















































52 


18 


18 


07 


17 


TO 


i BUSC 




























































■05 


27 


06 

09 


02 


27 


I HEMP 






























































1§ 


05 


16 


i c:he 
































































20 


00 


07 


1 BOUT 


L 












































' 




















^4 


08 
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Appendix V 



CORRELATION MATRIX - TOTAL GROUP (decimals omLled) 29 VARIABLES 

Academic Year 1968 - 69 



VARP 

ABLE 


1 MOTHE 


Cu 

U 

e'* 


Cu 

S 

u 

X 


> 


o 

< 


U 

X 

u 


o 

X 


ACTEl 


< 


& 

< 


'Z 

< 


1-H 

< 


SSHAP I 


, CSRPA 


CPWPA 


CPFPA 


CFBPA 1 


Cu 

Cu 

< 

U 


vU 

Cm 

(jn 

< 

u 


r--( 

04 

H 

< 

O 


X 

;i: 

04 

o 


r/i 

l!C 

•-4 

u 


X 

X 

as 


SOCHS 1 

L 


X 

U 

X 


X 

X 

' 

* s 

u 


^13:' 

1 mV I \ 

C j 

**•" 1 UJ 

! 


p: — 1— ;| 

1 1 

^ 1 
? ! 


KATHE 


so 




•18 


•11 


•08 


07 


01 


07 


14 


01 


-10 


-09 


07 


06 


06 


02 


•00 


05 


•01 


01 


09 


08 


•04 


•n 


11 


03 


•02 


•04 


02 


MOTHE 




20 


• n 


■02 


•02 


09 


02 


09 


15 


10 


-02 


-03 


12 


04 


12 


09 


10 


T2 


10 


12 


-08 


04 


00 


•08 


12 


•06 


-01 


11 


12 


OCCUP 






07 


03 


">4 


•05 


14 


02 


02 


02 


09 


01 


-02 


02 


-00 


-06 


02 


01 


11 


04 


23 


13 


•01 


19 


12 


13 1 


15 


03 


03 


HEMP 








-IS 


09 


•10 


04 


•04 


10 


19 


14 


16 


•12 


03 


-03 


-24 


01 


-06 


03 


-04 


•19 


•13 


21 


• 14 


-If 


14 


11 


-09 


05 


TV 










■04 


il 


-10 


-in 1 


11 


06 


^Z 


13 


22 


C4 


-11 


03 


-04 


•03 


-13 


■07 


■03 


01 ! 


! 09 


04 


07 


-09 


01 


-01 


03 


AGE 












•12 


03 


•04 


-11 


10 


■01 


-04 


12 


-07 


07 


01 


15 


03 


09 


06 


10 


10 


04 


05 


04 


T9 


01 


13 


21 


CHE 














10 


12 


00 


■00 


10 


06 


-07 


02 


-02 


02 


-03 


-C3 


-08 


•05 


-02 


-06 


06 


-01 


OV 


-01 


-0 


08 


25 


HOLT 
















-1£ 


•12 


-08 


-04 


-12 


06 


04 


05 


-09 


05 


07 


15 


12 


03 


02 


07 


-03 


-05 


02 


04 


14 


16 


ACTEl 

1 


















05 




_18 




05 


04 


-10 


11 


■07 


-09 


-09 


-09 


14 


04 


13 


05 


12 


12 


-03 


08 


01 


ACTMl 




















22 


i®. 


70 


-07 


03 


-14 


-05 


00 


-04 


11 


-08 


09 


01 


00 


07 


07 


•06 

1 


15 

1 


-06 


09 


ACTSl 






















52 


72 


01 


01 


-08 


04 


08 


04 


O', 


04 


03 


02 


-15 


19 


06 


-01 


-05 


25 




ACTNl 
























31 


-03 


00 


11 


-09 


02 


■02 


01 


-02 


OC 


-01 


00 


OS 


02 


•OB 


03 


19 


10 


ACTCl 


























-02 


01 


•16 


-05 


05 


■01 


07 


03 


06 


01 


07 


12. 


06 


09 


08 


17 


04 


SSHAP 
















i 












37 




22 


32 


44 


37 


44 


U 




10 

1 


H 


01 


11 


24 


10 

1 


'm 


CSHPA 






























13. 


18 


M 




12 




05 


-00 


1 

01 


05 


10 


04 


02 


-C7 1 19 1 


CPWPA 
































35 




®Z 


48 




12 


12 


07 


09 


07 


13 


15 


04 1 0/. 


CPFPA 


































48 




12 


2?- 


07 


03 


-04 


03 


06 


08 


C3 


18 


-.2 


CFBPA 




































11 


62 


77 


03 


02 


•00 


03 


C3 


05 


06 


13 


19 


CAPPl 






































72 


31 


08 


06 


00 


OP 


07 


oe 


06 


14 


17 ‘ 

J 


CASPl 








































31 


31 


12 


13 


19 


09 


14 


19 


17 


’’ 1 


CATPl 










































12 


11 


08 


■53 


08 


13 




15 


’'1 


GPHS 












































72 


22 


11 


66 


55 


6j 


08 


09 


ELHS 














































20 


22 


12 


24 


50 


04 


13 


HUMHS 
















































22 


26 


22 


10 


C9 


18 


SOCHS 














































1 




a? 




I ^ 


01 


09 
— 1 
u2 


SCIHS 






















































34 


06 


LANHS 






















































08 


05 


07 


VOCHS 





























, 




























13 


17 
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